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“THE MEDITATIONS OF 
MY HEART” 


@] The prayer of the Psalmist seems to close 
with a benediction, but in reality these final 
lines are the most dynamic and important 


of all. 


@] Not that this will be generally granted in 
our sophisticate age, which puts all the em- 
phasis upon action and is content too often 
to sing “I don’t know where I’m going, but 
I’m on the way.” 


@] Nevertheless it is still true that out of the 
heatt are the issues of life. 


(| No psychological truth is more demon- 

strable than the cooperation which the sub- 

consciousness gives to the overmastering 

dreams that fill our minds. It is like the 

cooperation which the cells of the whole 

body render to a distressed part. In the 
inner places of the imagination lies the whole secret 
of creative genius. 


@] The imagination, once powerfully seized upon, 
turns consciously and unconsciously all events, oppor- 
tunities, changes, into the channel of its own purposes. 
In unified personalities it becomes the motive power 
of action, moulding all activities to its own ends. The 
creative dream can become strong enough to override 
the will, social prides, conventions, and even extremest 
physical suffering. 


@| Not only do the meditations of the heart summon 
together the inner powers of the individual furnishing 
the inner atmosphere of life, they draw also the exter- 
nal powers and forces together and provide the mental, 
moral and social climate for other lives. Thus it comes 
about that ideas are the most dangerous of social po- 
tencies. Even then they are most dangerous when 
there is attempt at forcible suppression, as inhibitions 
in the individual find their way to expression through 
nervous malady. The body politic is subject to analo- 
gous disease. In either case there is cure only through 


conduction to higher and nobler aims, a spiritual 
sublimation, 


J Ideas that appear as the common property of society 
thus become of the utmost moment in determining the 


future. The wide expression of notions of violence 
toward men or classes is almost certain to bring to pass 
the violence that is suggested as desirable or even 
deprecated. There can be little doubt that the Span- 
ish-American War proceeded from the wide-spread 
suggestion of the American Press. 


@] Once under way, the WILL of society becomes 
powerless before the imagination, for the will com- 
mands, our waking, our conscious moments, while the 
imagination commands them all. The danger that 
lurks in “preparedness” is thus an internal and not a 
surface danger. It nourishes the thought of an ultimate 
violence under the cloak of self-protection. The most 
dangerous and endangered man in the community is 
the one that imagines it desirable to carry a gun. For 
he interprets the action of all other men from the 
standpoint of his defensive psychology. It is danger- 
ous in his presence to reach to the hip pocket even for 
a handkerchief. In the words of the border, “He is 


always on the draw.” 


@] Many of our crimes of violence have no other 
source than this. Being ‘‘on the defence”’ means hold- 
ing the rest of the world under suspicion. No man nor 
nation has will-power forever to overcome the subter- 


ranean working of such a psychology. 


€] The same thesis may be applied to the present inter- 
national situation. All nations seem now bent on culti- 
vating the forces of destruction. Uncounted millions 
are lavished here instead of being spent on the social 
forces of education, enlightenment, and welfare. Nor 
are guns and armaments the greatest danger, for in ten 
years or so they are out-moded by scientific discovery. 
The greatest danger lies in the cultivation of a war 
psychology that looks to the settling of differences by 
violence rather than by argument and reconciliation 


of opinion. 


(| Neither can the militaristic nation hope to forefend 
the settlement of internal disputes in the same manner. 
They that take the sword perish by it. 


@] The meditations of the heart are dynamic of the 
future. 
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“THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH” 
By THE EDITOR 


O attempt will be made in this article to discuss 

the Apostle’s Creed in any dogmatic or theologi- 
cal sense. It would be useless to attempt to add further 
anything of doctrinal meaning to that which has been the 
subject of wide, devout and learned discussion for nearly 
two thousand years. The purpose here is to re-emphasize 
certain relatively neglected truths and to comment on their 
possible implications with a feeling that they are of import- 
ance in the historic crisis which faces Christianity in the 
rapidly narrowing modern world. 


There is a question whether any other portion of the 
Creed has been more stressed or more widely misunderstood 
than ‘‘the Holy Catholic Church.” Intended as an inclusive 
term, a break from the narrow exclusiveness of Judaism, 
it has yielded too much to the Jewish abhorrence of all dif- 
fering concepts. It is ordinarily interpreted in the exclusive 
rather than the inclusive sense. It has been applied by the 
various divisions of Christendom as a device to shut out 
all dissentient and varying opinion. Even where the re- 
verse of this usage seems to be true, it is so only on the 
surface, a reluctant admission that some slight differences 
of opinion are admissable but under grave suspicion. 


Many times in the past, historic Christendom has seemed 
to overlook the implications both of the term “holy” and 
of the term “Catholic” to say nothing of the distortion of 
the term “Church,” in the hot fires of ecclesiastical con- 
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troversy. Apart from this there might seem little to criti- 
cize in the historic misinterpretation of the term save in 
the frequent and atrocious misuse of the definite article 
“the” to indicate “my” or at the most “our,” in an absolute 
sense. 


Let us take up the discussion of a phrase so hackneyed 
and so common from repetition and disputation to see if 
apart from all contentious meanings there are not some 
implications which we can all accept whatever may be our 
individual theological bias. 


iF 
The Implication of the Term “Holy” 


It may perchance be granted that no sect or section of 
Christendom, that can properly call itself Christian, but 
holds primarily to the thought of the university of the 
Christ. By that is meant at least the universal applicabil- 
ity of the teachings of Jesus to the ethical welfare of all 
men. To me that universality is the surest and completest 
evidence of deity in Christ but it is certain that Christians 
who stumble at the word “‘diety” would still hold the premise 
on which my conclusion rests. The universality of Christ’s 
teachings taken together with his command to “go into 
all the world .. . to every creature’ indicate that his con- 
cept of the church was inclusive. It seems to follow then 
that in the term “holy” there is the ancient idea of ‘“whole- 
ness,” which is as yet inapplicable to any of the exclusive, 
divided, and alas, warring sects of Christendom. The words 
of the Creed are rather a prophecy than a fulfilment. The 
purpose of the Creed may very well be taken as prophetic 
of that eventual Church “‘without spot or blemish’ rather 
than the statement of belief that “we” are or “ours” is the 
holy church. 
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The perversion of the Creed at this point has been in the 
alienation from the content of its meaning of the concept 
of wholeness. Nor can we safely confine it, in the prophetic 
Sense, to any present body of believers. It must include 
the sweep of the past and in the prophetic sense it must in- 
clude all races and tribes of men. It can be truly questioned 
whether any ecclesiasticism can rightly term itself “holy” 
which leaves out of purview any portion of mankind or 
hedges itself about with restrictions that are not clearly 
implied in the teachings of Jesus. It will be seen at once 
how necessary to the true church is the missionary effort 
which conceives its loyalty to Christ as a command to realize 
to the fullest extent the completed body of Christ. Until 
it shall have reached the last of the sons of men with its com- 
pelling truths its claim to be the “holy” catholic church is 
not an assertion but a prophecy, a true credo. For beliefs 
have to do with faiths rather than with accomplished facts. 
The true status of the church is unattained, its title to the 
term “holy” undemonstrated, a slur on the power of the 
gospel and a tragedy to the heart of God until it has been 
brought with convincing potency to all men. 


II. 
Does Catholic Mean Truly Universal? 


In some danger of repetition let us consider the next 
word of the credal phrase “Catholic.” The only basis which 
Christianity can present for a world-wide missionary effort 
is its universality, that is its applicability to all classes 
and conditions of men. This is to assert its inclusiveness, 
its possession of elements of universal appeal and validity. 
This commits it to no local or parochial whims or opinions. 
It forbids those non-essential quirks of doctrine and prac- 
tice of formulary and social habit which are for the most 
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part the basis of sectarianism. Christianity cannot be pri- 
marily concerned with European dress and custom or cue- 
cutting or credal expressions which are mere national or 
racial affirmations of social degree, or even of organization. 


It is appropriate to ask the further question whether 
by Catholic is meant universal in the sense of universal 
human appeal. Is there at the heart of Christianity that 
which can mount the barriers of custom and appeal directly 
to every human heart? Does Christianity correspond to 
common and universal instincts? Does it provide for a 
relationship with God and the world and society which sup- 
plies right relations and inner peace? Christendom should 
realize that such achievement is the motive of all religious 
effort anywhere. It is likewise the common bond of human 
desire and need which unites all men of good will of every 
religion. Insofar as organized Christianity has brought 
conflict, hatred, strife among its own members or against 
others, it has denied the charter of its foundation and the 
spirit of its Founder. True Christianity is not a religion 
of contempt but of appreciation. Wherever the spirit of 
contempt is the spirit of Christ isnot. Yet how many nom- 
inal Christians have thought to display their loyalty to the 
Nazarene by the whole-heartedness with which they de- 
spise men of other faiths. 


Moreover, if “Catholic” means “universal” it must take 
the wider and deeper range of cosmic meaning. A truly 
catholic faith must in some fashion be built into the cosmic 
order and have a place there as inalienable as the laws of 
the motion of sun and stars. Only so can we look upon 
our faith as a timeless religion. Are the sayings of Jesus, for 
instance, to rest merely on the dictum, “it is written,” some- 
thing to be disproved by new scientific discovery, or some- 
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thing feebly dependent upon the latest stage of Biblical criti- 
cism? The panic frequently raised among the “believers” 
that some new discovery may upset their “credo” argues lit- 
tle for their faith. If Christianity can go to the world with 
only some documentation or verbal authority it is not a 
catholic faith. It does not appeal to the sometimes bizarre 
and often disputed points of its theology to convince an un- 
believing world. If it is truly catholic, its affirmations, its 
prohibitions and its condemnations are written into the 
heart of the universe and can be read there. Is there cosmic 
significance to the ethics of Jesus? Shall we quote chapter 
and verse and prove literal inspiration in order to justify 
such phrases as ‘“‘Whatever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap”; or “‘he that saveth his life shall lose it”; or “blessed 
are the merciful.”’ The vastest and most convincing of all 
scriptures are those that have been written into life itself. 
It needs only that Christendom divest itself of the barriers 
by which it has kept the precious light from the world. The 
tragedy of the church is its betrayal of the Catholicity of 
Christianity for the beggarly reward of exclusiveness, non- 
essentials, opinions, forms, institutions, or even nothing 
higher than the swelling of statistics. The universal relig- 
ion is so written into the heart of nature and life and the 
psychology of man, that “the very stars in their courses” 
fight for her and even “the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against her”; but there are too few Christians that believe 
this. There is need for a new baptism of faith. 
RAE 
The Church 
One method of approach to our problem might be by the 


indirect route of considering the natural fears of a truly 
catholic church or of one even that believed itself to be truly 


catholic. 
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1. Would a truly catholic church fear to acknowledge 
the worth and standing of true and holy aspirations after 
the Divine which are in other religions? Would it not 
rather seek out all evidences of spiritual understanding to 
rejoice in them and to proclaim their spiritual kinship with 
itself? Anyone who has visited temple or shrine in reflective 
mood must have been struck with the evidences of devotion 
in the faces of the dusky worshippers of other faiths. There 
is also a solemn hush in Moslem mosque and Buddhist sanc- 
tuary. There is something here that speaks from the deep 
heart of humanity and who could religiously wish to de- 
stroy it? A catholic faith would wish rather to join it in 
order that the higher and truer worship founded in loving 
brotherhood should eventually prevail. No religion except 
it should prove to be catholic could survive such a test, and 
only a catholic faith could safely afford such tolerance. 


2. A second inquiry would be: Can a truly Catholic 
religion fear the free expression of its highest aspirations 
by any other religion. Here again the answer will be ‘“‘no.” 
For a faith held in catholicity is certain of itself and of its 
appeal to man. It holds an eternity in its heart which as- 
sures its final acceptance by the judgment of rightly seek- 
ing men. The true can triumph only in the atmosphere of 
free expression. Until it meets opposing opinion under 
the open air of the broadest tolerance it can only remain 
under suspicion,—is something less than Catholic. 


3. A third question would be: Can a truly catholic 
church fear rapprochement with other faiths on the basis 
of friendly sincerity? Only he loves and trusts the truth 
who is willing to learn as well as to teach. Whatever he 
may claim for the ultimate catholicity of his faith he cannot 
pretend to have achieved the truly catholic exposition of it 
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until it has received into itself the interpretation given its 
truths by men of other faiths and races. The truly catholic 
man will welcome the contact of new viewpoints as light 
from new angles to illuminate the diamond of divine truth. 


4, A fourth interrogation might be: Can a truly cath- 
olic church fear the loss of its institutionalism, formularies, 
customs and habits that spring from racial or national his- 
tory or limited social outlook as over against a universal 
vision of God? The attitude of Christendom has too long been 
one of obstinate changelessness in a changing world. The 
result has been a growing ineptitude to meet the religious 
problems of the times. New discoveries, new inventions, 
new powers, new intellectual viewpoints, new understand- 
ings, have made possible new sins against God and our fel- 
low-men. A living and catholic church must adapt itself 
to the age by ever fresh interpretations and applications 
of old truths, and methods. Christendom set too much on 
the preservation of nonessentials, has had the attitude that 
Christianity must be received or rejected in forms that have 
become dear because traditional. She has been overbearingly 
proud because certain that she was the organ of eternal 
truths. She has denied the possibility that new truths 
could break forth by Divine revelation. She must have the 
faith and the heart to bid farewell to all her institutionalism, 
to bring the heart of her message home to the world. As 
only that man is free who stands forth “pale, resolute, pre- 
pared to die” so the catholic church will count its life, its 
institutional preservation, its racial traditions and idio- 
syncrasies not dear unto itself, which temper, as in the case 
of the individual man, will mean “alive at last.” Such must 
be the attitude of the living church of the living God. 


If then the church is truly “the holy Catholic Church,” 
it is the one institution which above all others can commit 
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itself safely to the doctrine of universal brotherhood, can 
submit its claims to the most hostile examination, can put it- 
self in the position of humble and welcome learner of all 
other goods in all other systems. Its catholicity involves 
belief in a catholic or universal God who is no respecter of 
persons but desires that all men should come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth: a God that in all times and in all ages and 
by all means is bound to reveal himself to all men according 
to their capacity and readiness to receive. The Holy Catho- 
lic Church is the one institution that in these chaotic days 
can launch unperturbed upon the wild seas of human con- 
troversy and need. She can be defeated in any given gen- 
eration only by the pusillanimity and exclusiveness of her 
own children. The world has less need for a Christian apol- 
ogetic and more for a Christian dynamic. 


MR. DEWEY’S FAITH WITHOUT RELIGION 
By WILBUR LONG 


PART ONE 


Thus almost all men of letters, both in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, yea, and all the civilized 
countries of Europe, extol hwmanity to the skies, 
as the very essence of religion. To this the great 
triumvirate, Rousseau, Voltaire, and David Hume, 
have contributed all their labours, sparing no 
pains to establish a religion which should stand 
on its own foundation, independent of any revela- 
tion whatever; yea, not supposing even the being 
of a God. So leaving Him, if He has any being, to 
Himself, they have found out both a religion and a 
happiness which have no relation at all to God, nor 
any dependence upon Him. 

John Wesley; Sermon: “The Unity of the 
Divine Being,” par. 19. 


N« long after William James set the fashion of 
giving new names to old ways of thinking, by 
stamping Peirce’s word ‘pragmatism’ into the vocabulary 
of philosophy, his friend and admirer F. C. S. Schiller in 
turn proposed that it be rechristened ‘humanism.’ In spite 
of the fact that the newer term freed pragmatism from a 
pertinacious vagueness, liberated it from alien suggestions 
of commercialism and a will to illusion, and made more 
explicit its contention that philosophies are human — in 
origin, if not always in content, — James declined to adopt 
it. Not only had his own word become too lively and popular 
a thing to be suddenly abandoned like an unwanted child; 
it was also apparent that Mr. Schiller’s off-spring was 
highly ambiguous in gender if not in paternity. For 
‘human,’ like its sister adjective ‘natural,’ embraces a 
repertoire of meanings ranging all the way from ‘earthy’ 


to ‘divine.’ As a term of apology, sometimes even of re- 
239 
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proach, it connotes weakness and imperfection. Such is its 
usage, for example, in the title of Nietzsche’s book Human, 
All Too Human, and thus Hamlet might have used it, with 
a slight trick of substitution, in his memorable gesture 
“Frailty, thy name is woman.” On the other hand, ‘human’ 
has strong and ancient implications of dignity as embodied 
in the line of the Mahabharata, “There is nothing nobler 
than humanity.” In like manner Tennyson conceived it 
when he advised us, “Forward, till you see the Highest 
Human Nature is divine.” 


The upshot is that we are human because we are kin to 
the brute creation, and we are human because we are not; 
we are human because we have feet of clay, and we are 
human because our heads may touch the stars where dwell 
the timeless gods. Humanism, then, is a name applicable 
enough to the view of Protagoras and his disciples, for 
whom ‘“‘man is the measure of all things;”’ and Mr. Schiller, 
who believes that philosophies, like marriages, are made on 
earth and not in Heaven, has been within his rights in 
resurrecting it to label a theory of the psychological charac- 
ter of man and a relativistic account of mind. At the same 
time, however, it is equally applicable to designate more 
euphemistic cults of humanity variously conceived as ideal, 
self-sufficient, inwardly regulated, or embodying an endur- 
ing life pattern at once classic and “authentic.” It is a word 
that can be used with perfect propriety, on the authority 
of history, to designate a Confucian or Greek ideal of life, 
and to denote the spirit of Socrates and the post-Socraties, 
who embraced in common, in spite of theoretical differences, 
a view of life aristocratic and chastened by severe inner 
control. Similarly it can be employed as a name for the 
classical enthusiasts of the Renaissance, followers of its 
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creed of pagan naturalism, or its gospel of full living, in- 
cluding those of the eighteenth century. 


Mr. Schiller’s word, then, like Delilah’s secret, was too 
good to keep; and those who recently have revolted from 
the emotional irresponsibilities of Continental romanticism 
and the defeatism of current ethical naturalism, to view life 
in terms of a set of ideal values to be achieved through 
self-discipline, have pounced upon ‘humanism’ as the proper 
word to designate their cult of an ennobled, complete and 
blooming humanity. While a large vagueness dogs the term 
even in more recent years, it does give unity to a movement, 
preached with numerous discordant doctrinal overtones, 
reaffirming what the Chinese have known as Tao, an 
authentic and catholic manner of life. It talks much of the 
Socratic “inner check,” and takes with more seriousness 
than did the cult of man in the eighteenth century the 
problem of self-regulation. 


In consequence we find two doctrines of the same name 
confronting one another, one white and one black, like 
Simon Peter and Simon Magus. The one is Humanism, the 
other humanism. Possibly Windelband has made an apt 
suggestion in proposing that the latter type, pragmatic 
humanism, be renamed ‘hominism.’ Although Mr. Schiller 
would undoubtedly object to this innovation, since it sug- 
gests something formidable in philosophies and _philoso- 
phers, a view he has taken great pains on innumerable 
occasions to refute, it would have the merit of freeing the 
term from a gross ambiguity and of releasing it for exclu- 
sive use of the more numerous Humanist party. 


In general contemporary Humanism proposes to avoid 
the religious issue by waiving it aside as irrelevant to the 
problem of life or even as outmoded by a definitive atheism. 
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It finds good a life that pushes outward to all forms of self- 
realization proper to man when chastened by a rational 
will, and it denies the claim that this good requires cosmic 
sanction and Providential support. Among this kind of 
humanist, however, are those who see a weakness in the 
creed of “The gods are dead; long live man.”’ These more 
discerning ones have become aware of the logical necessity 
of coming to terms with religion, not only because religion 
proposes a doctrine of reality to be accepted or rejected, 
but equally because religion sponsors values peculiar to 
itself and profoundly important to human life. Since the 
classical-humanist movement of the hour has been at heart 
indifferent to religion, the addition of the adjective 
‘religious’ to humanism has come to indicate that cult of 
the completely human life which, despairing of any con- 
vincing faith in a living God, or openly repudiating a belief 
in a cosmic Providence, yet includes in its program of life 
a cultivation of religion or the religious, in some sense of 
the word. Consequently religious humanism may be con- 
trasted with what may be called ‘theistic humanism,’ a 
view of life that accepts the creed of a full-blown humanity, 
but finds this ideal attainable only when united to a faith 
that man is more than human, and nature more than 
natural. It contends that such a program of life can be 
consummated only when it is combined with faith in a 
Providence that guarantees the cosmic significance of 
human life. Religious humanism is probably more than a 
passing fad. It has already gathered unto itself a respect- 
able minority in the liberal churches, and has found a home 
in the college. It is indeed nothing new except in name; 
its roots run well back into Stoicism, it is reminiscent of 
the garden of Epicurus, and it echoes a view of life taught 
anciently in the valley of the Ganges by the golden-skinned 
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Siddhartha. Its sympathies with the Renaissance and the 
eighteenth century have already been suggested; a century 
ago Auguste Comte preached the same doctrine under the 
title of ‘positivism,’ and more recently Felix Adler in New 
York City has sponsored it in its finest form in his ethical 
culture movement. 


In its desire to appropriate all the values of religion 
without subscribing to any debatable doctrine of philosophi- 
cal idealism or theism, religious humanism is not, essen- 
tially, like many anti-theisms, an atheism of the heart; 
rather is it a diffidence of the head. It does not object to 
the spirit of piety, nor is it openly opposed to a bit of 
religious intoxication; but it proposes in all resolution to 
remain intellectually sober by keeping its feet firmly 
planted on the ground of common sense and physical sci- 
ence. It embodies, then, merely an obstinate unwillingness 
to be ‘‘taken in” by what it regards as the intellectual foibles 
of religious faith; it prefers to gamble on the truth of a 
naturalism echoing rather dubiously the teachings of the 
new physics and an older biology. Its purpose is neverthe- 
less sincere and firm to effect a reconciliation of the head 
and heart in such a way that the scientific lion and the 
religious lamb can lie down together in peace, without the 
lion metamorphosing into a dove or the lamb turning up 
altogether absent. 


The latest apologist of this ancient and freshly-labelled 
doctrine, is Professor John Dewey, whose Dwight Harring- 
ton Terry lectures at Yale University several years ago 
completed the keystone of his philosophical system by giving 
expression to his long-awaited views on religion. What 
Professor Dewey says is always matter for careful consid- 
eration; for he is widely recognized as the dean of American 
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philosophers, and he has a flattering intellectual following 
both here and in Asia. His views on religion, published in 
1934 under the title of A Common Faith, are important, 
however, not merely because they embody the most interest- 
ing chapter in the intellectual career of a man whose schol- 
arship is equalled only by the admirable courage with which 
he has spoken out in defense of social idealism; they are of 
moment as well because they provide within the space of 
less than ninety pages what is probably the most succinct 
and formidable statement to be found of the basic creed 
and argument of the humanist gospel. 


The Twilight of Religion. It is the contention of relig- 
ious humanism that dogmatic religions, those involving 
metaphysical and cosmological beliefs, are at last once and 
for all intellectually owt. In support of this contention, to 
which Professor Dewey enthusiastically subscribes, he 
offers two kinds of argument, logical and valuational. Let 
us proceed briefly to examine them. 


In the first place, it is argued, the term ‘religion’ is a 
misnomer guilty of much mischief. Religion does not exist, 
there are only religions; and the use of the singular case to 
denote what is multifariously plural causes a deception. It 
deafens us to the chorus of clamoring voices each attempt- 
ing to shout down the others with claims of special revela- 
tion and occult insight; it blinds us to the equally dogmatic 
character of all of them; and it tends to obscure the fact 
that none is amenable to the critical appraisal of intelli- 
gence whose ministrations alone give us truth and justify 
belief. The truth-claims of the various religions, then, are 
specious because gratuitous. 


In the second place, we are told, popular writers not- 
withstanding, religions are the enemy of science, not only 
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because these use irreconcilable methods, but also because 
they espouse mutually incompatible ideas. Not only does 
science rely on the method of intelligence, that of hypothe- 
sis and verification, while religion appeals to dogma and 
faith; religion, moreover, is based upon a belief in the 
supernatural that science must perennially oppose. 


Nor will the appeal of romanticists and modernists to 
mystical experience give us a religious leg to stand on. 
To claim that a supernatural spiritual order is an object of 
direct experience, it is argued, is to set up a vicious circle. 
When the mystic claims that he experiences God, Professor 
Dewey contends, he is the butt of a serious confusion be- 
tween actual experience and its interpretation. No doubt 
men do have beatific experiences; but an expansive or glori- 
fied adventure is no proof of a supernatural world. For in- 
stance, to use our own illustration, we may declare violently 
that we have seen a ghost in a graveyard; but it is unneces- 
sary to charge intellectual dishonesty to the late walker if 
it be shown that in fact the whiteness he saw was merely a 
cow or a tombstone. What the mystic’s experience means, 
then, is not to be confused with what he thinks it means. 
Religious experiences may be expansive, blessed, profound; 
but intelligence alone has the right to declare whether or 
not such are in truth the working of our endocrines or the 
presence of Cosmic Spirit. And scientific method, the 
method of intelligence, cannot support the ontological 
claims of the mystic. 


For this reason, then, Christian modernism is nothing 
if not hopeless in its attempt at compromise. Its appeal to 
intuition in place of more orthodox deference to the author- 
ity of Church or scripture, is logically vicious and for two 
reasons. On the one hand, it begs the question to be proved 
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by assuming the reality of God. And on the other, it argues 
from the negative; from the fact that psychology and sci- 
ence in general have not yet succeeded in explaining all 
religious facts in naturalistic terms, it leaps to the affirma- 
tive conclusion, logically unwarranted, that such explana- 
tion is impossible. Steadily, however, the borders of the 
supernatural continue to shrink; and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the whole religious field will ultimately 
yield to complete psychological explanation. 


Christian modernism faces a more serious difficulty, 
however, in the problem of evil. In the face of overwhelming 
facts to the contrary, it has held smugly to a thick-skinned 
optimism and has persistently refused to take experience 
at its face value. That a supreme personal power making 
for righteousness controls the universe finds no verification 
in fact; and an honest and open examination of things 
reveals a world in which goods and evils mingle like sound 
and rotten apples in a barrel. Evil is the rock that splits 
asunder the claims of supernatural theism. 


The ‘inherent vice’ of religious dogmatism and idealistic 
metaphysics alike, according to Professor Dewey, “‘is that 
they convert the idealism of action into a system of beliefs 
about antecedent reality,” and assign a character to reality 
that is widely “different from that which observation and 
reflection lead to and support.” (p28f.) Imagination and 
desire, visioning a “more auspicious world,” in Santayana’s 
phrase, pervert wish into a doctrine of knowledge whereby 
faith presumptuously becomes a substitute for sight and 
the evidence of a glorified unseen. True faith, on the con- 
trary, we are told, concerns moral action, a goal to be 
achieved; it is not something speculative, intellectual, cog- 
nitive. Indeed, Professor Dewey insists, faith regarded as 
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cognitive is immoral; for disciples of faith philosophy 
have failed to see that in converting moral reali- 
ties into matters of intellectual assent they have 
evinced lack of moral faith. Faith that something 
should be in existence as far as lies in our power 
is changed into the intellectual belief that it is 
already in existence. (21f.) 

Such “romantic idealization” is merely rationalization, 


wishful thinking. 


Thus far the argument has turned on logical considera- 
tions. But not only is supernatural religion, in Professor 
Dewey’s thought, the fruit of bad logic; it is equally the 
fruit of undiscerning value-judgments. Even if it be guilty 
of nourishing a worm of illusion at its center, religion has 
commonly been recognized as possessing value; but the bold 
charge is now made that religion, at best, is worthless, and 
at less than best is actually vicious. It is obvious that this is 
the crux of any attack upon religion, for while the mind is 
willing to entertain a belief in spite of intellectual consid- 
erations, as Pascal and Hume have suggested, it is not 
likely to do so if there is no value at stake. And consequently 
it is imperative to examine the matter with lynx-eyed acute- 
ness as well as open-minded piety. Let us briefly turn first to 
the latter charge, that religion is the enemy of life. 


It is argued that religion is such an enemy because it 
draws off energy and interest from human values to an- 
other world, degrades human goods, leads to a spirit of 
cheap acquiescence, turns man against his brother, and 
excludes thinking men from the social sharing of ideal 
values. Religion has jealously protested against a too seri- 
ous preoccupation with the here and now, and it has filled 
our minds with pictures of a rosy dream-world that turns 
this actual one into drab gray. By orienting life in another 
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world, supernaturalism has “obscured” the real nature of 
life’s values and “has weakened their force.” For, writes 
Professor Dewey, 


depreciation of natural social values has resulted, 
both in principle and in actual fact, from refer- 
ence of their origin and significance to super- 
natural sources. Natural relations, of husband 
and wife, of parent and child, friend and friend, 
neighbor and neighbor, of fellow workers in in- 
dustry, science and art, are neglected, passed over, 
not developed for all that is in them. They are, 
moreover not merely depreciated. They have been 
regarded as dangerous rivals of higher values; as 
offering temptations to be resisted; as usurpations 
by flesh of the authority of the spirit; as revolts 
of the human against the divine. .. . The objection 
to supernaturalism is that it stands in the way 
of an effective realization of the sweep and depth 
of the implications of natural human relations. 
(pp. 71, 80.) 


Protestantism, it is claimed, has been in the vanguard of 
inteliectual, aesthetic and social progress. In fact, theism 
and democracy are charged with being incompatible in 
spirit : 
I cannot understand [he writes] how any 

realization of the democratic ideal as a vital moral 

and spiritual ideal in human affairs is possible 

without surrender of the conception of the basic 

division to which supernatural Christianity is 

committed. (p. 84.) 
Equally vicious, it is contended, is the drawing off of energy 
available for social reform and human progress when relig- 
ion directs it to personal mystical enjoyment whose flower 
is quietistic apathy and resignation, a personal preoccupa- 
tion with ‘salvation,’ and an easy complacency with things 
as they are. The cheerful platitude that “God’s in his heaven 
and all’s right with the world” is an analgesic, kind to the 
throat of those who shout for the status quo. 
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Once more, it is charged, religion is the enemy of hu- 
manity because it turns man against his brother by de- 
manding loyalty to warring creeds equally arbitrary and 
unverifiable. And finally it closes everywhere the door of 
religious fellowship upon thoughtful and critical minds that 


cannot accept an intellectually impossible doctrine of the 
world. 


For the moment we have a religion, whether 
that of the Sioux Indian or of Judaism or of 
Christianity, that moment the ideal factors in 
experience that may be called religious take on a 
load that is not inherent in them, a load of current 
beliefs and institutional practices that are irrele- 
vant to them. (p. &f.) 

Let creed and religion, then, born of special cultural cli- 
mates, encumbering the spirit of the religious with a bur- 
den of exclusiveness, dubeity and provincialism, be swept 
away so that the pure religious spirit may leaven human 
life and bind men in a common faith, a faith in man and his 
achievable ideals, a cosmic piety toward the forces of nature 
that have brought man into the world and underwrite his 
aspirations for a full human life and a better social order. 
This, then, is the new faith which we must trade for the old. 
Cosmic piety, a Promethean will to achieve, and a loyalty to 
human values, these comprise the authentic religious spirit ; 
and all aristocratic souls can become united in it. 


One question remains. Is this new faith an adequate 
substitute for religion? Does it lend to life that logic which 
makes for zestful living, lyrical adventure, singing enthu- 
siasm, an eager facing of the future? Professor Dewey 
answers with an emphatic yes! Religious values, it is re- 
plied, are more vividly realizable without entanglement 
with doctrines of the supernatural and questionable claims 
concerning human immortality. The divine, the sacred, the 
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fine, the worshipful, the fruit of life at its best, lose nothing 
of value when we remain within experience instead of tak- 
ing wings into a transcendent unknown. Experience is what 
it is regardless of metaphysics. The beautiful sunset or a 
Bach fugue is what it is; we need no creeds about the stars 
to enjoy celestial paintings or music of infinite spaces. Re- 
ligious values likewise need no cosmic support; like beauty 
they are their own excuse for being. Professor Dewey’s 
challenge is put quite simply when he demands that 


If it be once admitted that human relations are 
charged with values that are religious in function, 
why not rest the case upon what is verifiable and 
concentrate thought and energy upon its full 
realization? (p. 72.) 


It is true, he admits, that religion offers one unique 
value, an ‘‘Existence” capable of establishing, punishing, 
rewarding. But, it is rejoined, this very claim is a disvalue; 
for its fruit is the substitution of a creed that inspires flab- 
biness of spirit for one that engenders heroism inspired by 
“moral” faith. 


New Faiths for Old. What is this thing, then, so eupho- 
neously labelled, this common faith whose pure essence 
ought to be refined out of the rubble of religion in which it 
has been perennially embedded, so that it may “develop 
freely on its own account”? What is this new faith spring- 
ing out of the ashes of religion, whose wings rise stronger 
and freer when released from the weight of senile institu- 
tions and old dogmas concerning God and immortality? A 
casual answer has already been offered. In the first place, it 
is a faith, a conquering of the mind by an ideal that is ac- 
knowledged as a “rightful claim over our desires and pur- 
poses.” It is an imperative directed toward ideal goods, an 
aggressive belief in the realizable character of splendid 
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values, a Promethean bending of our wills to the common 
task of a better world. 

_ Ours is the responsibility of conserving, trans- 
mitting, rectifying and expanding the heritage of 
values we have received that those who come after 
us may receive it more solid and secure, more 
widely accessible and more generously shared 
than we have received it. Here are all the ele- 
ments for a religious faith that shall not be con- 
fined to sect, class, or race. Such a faith has 
always been implicitly the common faith of man- 
kind. It remains to make it explicit and militant. 

Cpeot.) 
This common faith to be shared by noble souls everywhere 
is not a religion, if we use the word with its traditional 
connotations; nevertheless it is genuinely religious. It is 
religious because it is concerned with “the ideal factors in 
experience.” It is religious rather than religion because “it 
is the polar opposite of some type of experience that can 
exist by itself;’ it has no “special kind of object” and no 
“special kind of practice’ making it a thing set apart. It is 
merely life in its wholeness directed outward and upward, 
“a better, deeper and enduring adjustment in life,” unified 
by ideal ends and oriented toward realities still to be; a will 
enriched, deepened, harmonized with itself and with the 
world, glad, outgoing, consummated in the “organic pleni- 
tude of our being.’”’ It is more than moral: it is also “the 
quality of attitude displayed in art, science and good citi- 
zenship.” It includes the ultimate perspective that permits 
us to see ourselves in the whole, to see life as good and a 
thing to be made better, a perspective that inspires intelli- 
gent courage, dignity, and social vision uniting us both to 
the world and to our fellows. 
In the degree in which we cease to depend 


upon belief in the supernatural, selection is en- 
lightened and choice can be made in behalf of 
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ideals whose inherent relations to conditions and 
consequences are understood. Were the natural- 
istic foundations and bearings of religion grasped, 
the religious element in life would emerge from 
the throes of the crisis in religion. Religion would 
then be found to have its natural place in every 
aspect of human experience that is concerned with 
estimate of possibilities, with emotional stir by 
possibilities as yet unrealized, and with all action 
in behalf of their realization. All that is signifi- 
cant in human experience falls within this frame. 


(p. 57.) 


The new faith is religious also because it involves a 
cosmic piety toward the forces making for a realized ideal, 
and an acquiescence in things as they must be. We may re- 
tain the word God, tremendously rich in its emotional and 
attitudinal values, to refer to that “complex of conditions 
in experience, in the environment, that brings life adjust- 
ment, orientation, a sense of stability, of security and 
peace ... the unity of all ideal ends arousing us to desire 
and actions.” (p. 18, 42) Perhaps, it is suggested, The 
Divine more adequately designates this complex of ideal 
factors, this dynamic in things, these “natural forces and 
conditions—including man and human associations—that 
promote the growth of the ideal,” this “active relation be- 
tween the ideal and actual.” 


Professor Dewey would not abolish the churches. Rather 
does he insist that 


The surrender of claims to an exclusive and 
authoritative position is a sine qua non for doing 
away with the dilemna in which churches now 
find themselves in respect to their sphere of social 
action. (p. 83.) 


The religious church, as opposed to the church of religion, 
offers itself as a vital institution, genuinely catholic, instru- 
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mental in bringing into fruition the true democracy of the 
good, both personal and social. 


Without a tear, then, we bid goodbye to religion, turn- 
ing hopefully to the new and common faith that incarnates 
all of the values tradition has conserved within the frames 
of dogma and institution. Religions are dead; long live 
religious faith! This is Professor Dewey’s gospel offered to 
all thinking men everywhere. 


The argument, whose content an attempt has been 
made to present faithfully and fairly, is impressive and 
challenging. There now remains the problem of its critical 
appraisal. Has religious humanism proved its case before 
the bar of logic? Has it destroyed the claims of traditional 
religion, broadly and generously considered? Has it given 
to men, life-loving and upward-struggling, a faith that 
satisfies as faith must? Will humanism be the religious 
creed of tomorrow? The question, variously put, is impor- 
tant. Equally so is its answer. 


(To be concluded) 


JESTING HUXLEY 
Waiting for an Answer 
By WILLIAM 8. AMENT 


OST-WAR society, especially that of the ‘‘intellec- 
tuals’” Continental and American, has been caught 


in a dilemma, trapped in the Waste Land between the lost 
paradise of authoritarian faith and the slough of Mephisto- 
phelian scepticism. Of this generation Aldous Huxley has 
for nearly twenty years been the most vigorous and charac- 
teristic spokesman. Admittedly he knows all the questions, 
and he seems to know all the answers. But since his answers 
change from time to time, the progress of this pilgrim of the 
modern mind may be worth tracing largely in his own 
words. It may even be illuminating. 


The dilemma of Huxley’s world was long ago posed at 
the famous meeting of Section D of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held at Oxford in 1860. 
When eloquent Bishop Samuel Wilberforce turned to 
Thomas Henry Huxley and enquired whether he was des- 
cended from the apes on the side of his grandfather or of 
his grandmother, Huxley remarked, “The Lord hath deliv- 
ered him into my hands,” and thereby symbolically pre- 
dicted the technological and de-valued world which was on 
the way. In response to the call of the audience Huxley rose 
to the occasion : 


I assert—and I repeat—that a man has no 
reason to be ashamed of having an ape for his 
grandfather. If there were an ancestor whom I 
should feel shame in recalling, it would rather be 
a man—a man of restless and versatile intelleet— 
who, not content with an equivocal success in his 
own sphere of activity, plunges into scientific 
questions with which AS oa no real acquaintance, 
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only to obscure them by an aimless rhetoric, and 
distract the attention of his hearers from the real 
point at issue by eloquent digressions and skilled 
appeals to religious prejudice. 

But this confrontation of scientific and authoritarian 
minds, while it opened the field of controversy to all comers 
and dramatized two ways of thinking, settled nothing. It 
only raised the more fundamental and baffling question: “Is 
the method of physical science a sufficient guide in matters 
of faith, beauty, and conduct?” After saying “Yes” in vig- 
orous rhetoric for a third of a century, Thomas Henry 
Huxley in his Romanes lecture (1893) somewhat equivocal- 
ly turned upon himself. He tacitly admitted the accusation 
that the scientific lay preachers, as someone else has said, 
are “parasites on the fair body of Christianity,” and direct- 
ly stated that humanity has evolved a higher system of 
ethics or realm of value than can be found in nature or the 
laboratory. 


Having arrived by more traditional methods at a similar 
conclusion, Arthur Balfour in The Foundations of Belief 
(1894), turned prophet: 


If the Naturalistic propositions are to consti- 
tute the dogmatic scaffolding by which our educa- 
tional system is to be supported; if it is to be in 
harmony with principles like these that the child 
is to be taught at his mother’s knee, and the young 
man is to build up the ideals of his life, then, unless 
I greatly mistake, it will be found that the inner 
discord which exists, and which must gradually 
declare itself, between the emotions proper to 
naturalism and those which have actually grown 
up under the shadow of traditional convictions, 
will at no distant date unpleasantly translate 
itself into practice. 


In the year of this prophecy Aldous, grandson of 
Thomas Huxley, was born to put it to the test. Graduating 
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from Oxford just in time to be precipitated into the mael- 
strom of the war, without (on account of his weak eye- 
sight) being able to participate in the physical struggle, 
this hyper-sensitized intellectual was fated to become the 
recorder of a de-valued and chaotic world, of a world “red 
in tooth and claw” pausing after the slaughter of ten mil- 
lion men to indulge in the “emotions proper to naturalism.” 


His is the self-conscious and articulate society of the 
nineteen twenties, the temper of which he has preserved for 
curious posterity in Chrome Yellow, Antic Hay, Those Bar- 
ren Leaves, and Point Counter Point. It has been said of the 
second, as may be said of all four, that it dramatizes “with 
relentless logic the necessary implications, in terms of life, 
of the scepticism of Thomas Huxley—scepticism battening 
on the vitals of animal faith.”” This is the world in which 

My men like satyrs grazing on the lawns 

Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay. 
And this is the world in which Gumbril remarked, “And 
here I am left in a vacuum.” Mrs. Viveash shut her eyes. 
“We’re all in a vacuum,” she said. In this meaningless void 
Shearwater, the scientist, “sat on his stationary bicycle, 
pedalling unceasingly, like a man in a nightmare.” In this 
breathless atmosphere Philip Quarles (in Point Counter 
Point) looked angrily at the rather luscious figure at the 
other end of the sofa. 


“I’m getting a bit tired of consciousness, to 
tell you the truth . . . thoroughly tired,” he 
repeated. 


Molly only laughed. “Don’t start pretending 
you’re a palaeolithic caveman,” she said. “It 
doesn’t suit you. Tired of consciousness, indeed! 
You! Why, if you are tired of consciousness, you 
must be tired of yourself.” 


“Which is exactly what I am,” said Philip. 
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Unable to breathe this nothingness, Lypiatt, the belated 
sentimental poet, voiced his disgust: 


You disgust me, you—and your odious little 
sham eighteenth century civilization; . . . your 
art for art’s sake instead of for God’s sake; your 
nauseating little (affairs) without love or pas- 
sion; your hoggish materialism. .. . 


But Lypiatt committed suicide. 


In his essay on “‘Accidie’” Huxley describes and traces 
the spread of the “sense of universal futility, the feelings 
of boredom and despair, with the complementary desire to 
be ‘anywhere, anywhere out of the world’, or at least out of 
the place in which one happens at the moment to be.”’ The 
mal du siecle is an inevitable evil and since the War, Huxley 
claims, “with us it is not a sin or a disease of the hypochon- 
dries; it is a state of mind which fate has forced upon us.” 


If Antic Hay sets the theme of life-in-a-vacuum and 
“‘Accidie” analyzes the disease, Point Counter Point ex- 
plains the pattern. Life is a swarming of atoms without a 
pattern or with a chaotic multiplicity of patterns. But com- 
plete chaos being out of the question for the artist in Hux- 
ley, an arrangement of the fortuitous congregation of hu- 
man atomies and actions is imperative. The formula is 
simple; it is the first finger-exercise in composition. By defi- 
nition the matter has no beginning, middle, or end. But still 
it may have an over-all pattern of parti-colored specks, or 
an alternation of themes like endless super-imposed fugues. 
Philip Quarles explains: 


All you need is a sufficiency of characters and 
parallel, contra-puntal plots. While Jones is mur- 
dering his wife, Smith is wheeling a perambulator 
in the park. . . . Because the essence of the new 
way of looking is multiplicity. Multiplicity of eyes 
and multiplicity of aspects seen. For instance, 
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one person interprets events in terms of bishops; 
another in terms of the price of flannel camisoles. 
_.. What I want to do is to look with all those 
eyes at once. 

But Aldous Huxley is satisfied with neither this limbo, 
nor with his alter ego’s design for the picturing of it. The 
world of the war-and-after is undoubtedly out of joint, and 
the young Hamlet (while still at Oxford) is abashed at the 
spectacle: 


Failing to see why God the Topiarist 

Should train and carve and twist 

Men’s bodies into such fantastic shapes; 

Yes, failing to see the point of it all, I sometimes 
wish 

That I were a fabulous thing in a fool’s mind, 

Or, at the ocean bottom, in a world that is deaf 
and blind, 


Very remote and happy, a great goggling fish. 
Nor is the young Huxley satisfied with himself as he con- 
templates his own distorted image in the mirror of his 
times: 
“Misery,” he writes, ‘‘to have no chin, 

Nothing but brains and sex and taste: 

Only omissively to sin, 

Weakly kind and cowardly chaste.” 
No wonder he plans in this poem to escape from his world 
and himself—like Childe Harold or Kipling’s heroes—by a 
pilgrimage to the calm and mysterious East. 


But his trip is postponed, and by the nineteen twenties 
he has progressed from mere schoolboy’s baffled astonish- 
ment to a biting wit and persuasive irony, too familiar in 
his fiction to need illustration and too bitter to be perma- 
nent. 


At length, in 1925, Aldous Huxley, now thirty-one 
years of age, goes on his Wanderjahr and initiates a world 
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quest, impatiently seeking the truth, but running for the 
next boat or train instead of pausing for the slow but inevi- 
table discovery. Still the journey is educative, and in the 
United States positively illuminating. For here in Los An- 
geles and Chicago he faces the ultimate problem of value: 
whether anything is better than anything else, when bill- 
boards and news organs announce with magnificent impar- 
tiality the supreme excellence of cosmetics, morticians, 
cathartics, speculative investments in cemetery lots, chew- 
ing gum, and salvation. Already he has been hardened to 
the modernism of the European intellectuals of his genera- 
tion, who, he says (in practically the words of Ortega y 
Gasset), “accepted the conclusions logically derivable from 
the scientific-materialist hypothesis and resigned them- 
selves—almost with glee—to living in a devalued world.” 
But the utter confusion and even inversion of values to be 
found in American Babylonia so shocks this pilgrim of mo- 
dernity that, like Jesting Pilate, who (in Bacon’s essay) 
asked “What is the Truth ... and would not stay for an 
answer,” Huxley, asking the same question, has ever since 
been waiting, waiting. 


First (in Jesting Pilate, 1926) Huxley turns to the men 
of science who 
are finding that the crude materialism of their 
predecessors is a hypothesis that will not work. 
Our apostles of scientific truth find themselves the 
apostles of what will soon be universally regarded 
as a fallacy. ... When you start your argumenta- 
tion from the premises laid down by scientific 
materialism, (value) simply cannot be discovered. 
At this conclusion, though latent in all of his previous 
works, his grand uncle, Matthew Arnold, floating some- 
where above the Elysian fields along the stream of tendency 
which makes for righteousness, must smile; and his grand- 
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father, Thomas Huxley, remembering his Romanes lecture, 
ean hardly suppress an “I told you so.” 


Next in Proper Studies (1927) Aldous Huxley, less jest- 
ingly, turns to religion. In the present age he finds it “pre- 
dominantly Monotheistic,” either because it feebly believes 
in a decaying Christianity, or more secularly and irrelig- 
iously montheistic with the Unitarianism of science, or de- 
mocracy, or of international capitalism. Naturally his keen 
mind repudiates these current substitutes for religion, in- 
cluding (in another catalogue) the political, ritualistic, 
artistic, sexual, economic, and purely cranky surrogates. 
He pays, however, a tribute of respect to the Catholic 
Church, which caters most successfully to all instincts and 
to all people—except those “who are possessed by that rare, 
dangerous, uneasy passion, the passion of liberty.” 


But monotheism is not satisfactory, for it implies the 
suppression of all human faculties except those approved by 
its God. Thus monotheism is really a Dualism, which from 
the time of Plato has split humanity into an artificial and 
degrading struggle within himself involving the suppres- 
sion of whole sections of human nature. 


By exhorting men to lead “the higher life’ 
Christianity and its philosophical successors have 
condemned men to an existence incomparably 
lower than that “low life” against which they 
have always fulminated. To their cry of 
“Excelsior!” humanity has responded (in the 
very nature of things it could not do otherwise) 
by rushing down a steep place into—what? We 
who are only part way down the Gaderine water- 
chute are not as yet in a position to answer. The 
The gulf lies dark before us. 


If ever men are to rise again from the depths into which 
monotheism and dualism are now precipitating them, “it 
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will only be with the aid of a new religion of life. And since 


life is diverse, the new religion will have to have many Gods. 
Many.” 


Thus Huxley arrives at Polytheism, the justification of 
the value element in all the uncorrelated drives for self- 
fulfillment. Monotheism appears to him too narrow, too re- 
pressive, to be desirable in this pluralistic universe. At this 
stage in his pilgrimage, religion, he says, 


will have to be Dionysian and Panic as well as 
Apollonian; Orphic as well as rational; not only 
Christian, but Martial and Venerean too; Phallic 
as well as Minervan or Jehovahistic. 


In this internal pantheon, or colony of personalities, which 
we call a person, perhaps there is no unifying principle ex- 
cept the physical organism. With Rampion (D. H. Law- 
rence), however, Huxley seems to believe that the complete 
enfranchisement of all the uncorrelated energies will some- 
how automatically produce an equilibrium of balanced ex- 
tremes. 


Polytheism, however, does not completely satisfy the 
soul of Aldous Huxley, nor does a pattern of many-stranded 
counterpoint adequately express his deeper moods. By 1927, 
in making Proper Studies of man, he looks with critical eye 
at his fellow-modern, Marcel Proust. 


The most curious feature of Proust’s mental- 
ity is his complacent acceptance of the ‘“‘intermit- 
tances of the heart” and all the other psychological 
discontinuities which he so subtly and exhaust- 
ively describes. ... But the man who would face 
the world with a complete and consistently 
effective personality cannot resign himself to his 
discontinuity. ... The most perfect personality is 
that in which the natural discords are harmonized 
by some principle of unity. 
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In Brave New World (1933) such a principle is pro- 
vided by Science, which produces universal comfort and 
perfect adjustment to a mechanized civilization. With the 
world of science every character in the book—conditioned 
as all are by propagation and education in a laboratory—is 
satisfied. All are satisfied, that is, except three, who seem 
between them to represent different phases of their creator. 
In this most perfect of universes, Bernard Marx, the lover, 
is restless because only his physical desires are satisfied. 
Helmholtz Watson, the writer, sometimes has a feeling— 

a feeling that I’ve got something important to say 
and the power to say it—only I don’t know what 
it is, and I can’t make use of the power. If there 


was some different way of writing. ... Or else 
something else to write about.... 


And the Savage, the incalculable mystic, cries out, 
But I don’t want comfort. I want God, I want 


poetry, I want real danger, I want freedom, I - 
want sin. 


Such a cry from the heart calls for divine fulfillment. 
But the heavens are still empty and life a fascinating night- 
mare. Helmholtz has not yet written that more vital book; 
and the Savage, like Lypiatt, commits suicide. 


Science being unsatisfactory and Monotheism or Dual- 
ism impossible, by January, 1933, Polytheism too has lost 
its charm. Its incoherence can have significance only as re- 
lated to some center; and man, the human individual, a 
small chaos partially unified, becomes the focus. Thus Hux- 
ley arrives at the belief 


that in pessimistic Humanism ...men will be able 
to find a philosophy at once sufficiently realistic 
and sufficiently noble, an ideal sufficiently high, a 
faith sufficiently inspiring. 


Although Huxley still emphasizes the diversity of human 
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nature, the pluralism within the mind of man, his position 
in January, 1933, is not far from that of Walter Lippman 
and Joseph Wood Krutch. Together they view the world 
with the eyes of resigned disillusion, but with the stoic 
courage of men who cling to the values they have derived 
from civilization, in the midst of the weltering mobs of the 
great mentally unwashed. Together they admit that the 
weakness of their position is that it cannot by any magic be 
dramatized sufficiently to attract the support of the collec- 
tive unreason in the mass of mankind. 


Having arrived at this stage, Huxley renews his quest 
for truth Beyond the Mexique Bay (1934). After intense 
study of individual and social psychology in the works of 
Levy-Bruhl, Pareto, and Jung, and after contemplating 
D. H. Lawrence’s attempted release of the dark primeval 
forces, what new illumination awaits him in the ancient 
Maya world or among contemporary primitives in upper 
Central America? After a pilgrimage from Belize through 
Guatemala and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to Mexico City, 
Huxley emerges disillusioned with the uncritical integrated 
automatism of the natural man. His conclusion is that 


the attempt to return to primitivism is both im- 
practical and, I believe, wrong. For life is a lily, 
and we know, by direct intuition and by discursive 
reasoning, that it is better than a weed. That it 
should fester is deplorable; but the moral to be 
drawn from the stench is not that lilies are bad, 
but that our methods of preserving them should 
be improved. 


Already in Proper Studies, Huxley had laid the duty of 
organizing and integrating personality upon the individual 
himself. 


Here the problem is to evolve a society that 
shall retain all or most of the material and intel- 
lectual advantages resulting from specialization 
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while allowing its members to lead to the full the 
life of generalized human beings. To solve this 
problem will be hard, but not, I believe, impossible. 


But since the creation of the good life for the weltering 
mass of men is difficult, 


perhaps the wisest thing to do is to concentrate 
all available resources on the training of a minor- 
ity that shall be capable of appreciating the higher 
activities of the spirit. Il faut cultiver notre oasis. 


If there is melancholy realism in this attitude there is 
also challenge, the call to effort, and the possibility of at 
least measurable success for the individual and the upper 
sections of society, while the lot of the masses may certainly 
be ameliorated. 


But even this more stirring humanism is not the last 
word. Huxley now turns to the courageous optimistic spirit- 
ual Humanism of George Meredith. 


The advance from primitivism to civilization, 
from mere blood to mind and spirit (Meredith’s 
words and my italics), is a progress whose price is 
fixed; there are no discounts even for the most 
talented purchasers. I thought once that the pay- 
ment could be evaded, or at least very greatly 
reduced; that it was possible to make very nearly 
the best of both worlds. But this, I believe, was a 
delusion. The price that has to be paid for intellect 
and spirit is never reduced to any significant 
extent. ... When man became an intellectual and 
spiritual being, he paid for his new privileges 
with a treasure of intuitions, of emotional spon- 
taneity, of sensuality still ignorant of all self- 
consciousness. ... Each one of us created and 
largely is his own fate, without Destiny. ... We 
must be content to pay, and indefinitely to go on 


paying the irreducible price of the goods we have 
chosen. 


These are words of light and wisdom. For two years, 
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now, we have awaited in a world mad with egomania and 
enslaved by passion, further prophetic words. “Milton! 
thou shoulds’t be living at this hour!’ And indeed we find a 
prophet in Eyeless in Gaza (July, 1936)—a prophet bound 
among the Philistines; 


Promise was that I 

Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver ; 

Ask for this great Deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves, 

Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke. 


Thus Huxley pictures his unheroic hero, Anthony Bea- 
vis, among the aliens. The world he sees and reports is the 
same old ironic tragic-comedy enacted by the same self- 
torturing intellectuals and sensualists. Discontented with 
himself and not unaware of every unpleasant fact about his 
companions, Anthony is in self-forged chains—until the 
closing pages. Then from his mouth comes a voice proclaim- 
ing The Way: 


“Tt begins,” he said, ‘‘with trying to cultivate 
the difficult art of loving people.” ... 


“And what do you do after that?” 


“There is no after,” he replied, “because, of 
course, it’s a lifetime job.” 
In sum there are “love and compassion and 
ae . % 
responsibility ... peace... unity... freedom. 


“He thought of what was in store for him. 
Whatever it might be, he knew that it would be 
well.” 

* * * 

Aldous Huxley has gone far since the War. He has not 
quite found in a Divine Will his ultimate peace, nor written 
his ultimate confession in Helmholtz’s projected stil nuovo. 
His discontent with the post-war world, his studies of sci- 
ence, books and men, and his groping for a more vital prin- 
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ciple of value indicate a continuous stretching forward and 
a reach that still exceeds his grasp. But having found the 
eternal vital forces of nature budding forth in the finer 
spirit of civilized man, having discovered man’s power of 
self—and social—direction, and having declared The Way, 
Huxley, growing wiser (and somewhat sentimental) has 
found an answer. It will take a lifetime to translate illumi- 
nation into action. Meanwhile he cultivates his garden, pro- 
lific but ever more vigorously weeded, a garden from which 
riper and sweeter fruit may yet be expected. 


QUEST 
By ROLAND ENGLISH HARTLEY 


As wanderers in the pleasant fields of thought 
We part a while, to go on separate ways 

Of wonderment, through hours filled with praise— 
Joyful like children in a world where naught 

Is meaningless, but all is new and fraught 

With splendor; and the riches of the days 

Are massed in the evening sum where each displays 
The gathered treasure that the search has brought. 


Then, in the evening calm of quite skies, 

Beyond the farthest shining of the stars 

We see the oneness of our quest; all bars 

Of doubt and difference yield; with lighted eyes 
We hail the happy truth the day has taught: 

Great things are found when little things are sought. 


TECHNOLOGY AND THE HUMAN SOUL 
By ARTHUR LIEBERT 


Translated from the German by Kurt L. Leidecker 


Ae and again thoughtful persons raise the ques- 
tion: What influence has the irresistible power of 
modern technology upon man’s inner life, upon his soul and 
mind? This problem is mostly due to a certain uneasiness 
and worry. We are afraid that the progress and the domi- 
nant position of technology will destroy the fragile world of 
the soul and nullify her valuable spiritual possessions. And 
yet an unprejudiced evaluation of technology makes it im- 
possible for us to doubt its importance in the whole of 
civilization. So a fear of technology is, more than likely, 
only an eruption or an expression of a certain Philistine, 
grumbling, and dissatisfied attitude. 


Still one should take the objections seriously and as 
matters of fact. For instance, in the interest of universality, 
one might ask whether, art would not become seriously cur- 
tailed if the majority of human endeavors and hopes are di- 
rected toward technology, and if fulfilment of man’s ex- 
pectations are to come from this quarter. One might also 
inquire whether participation in technology would not re- 
duce the artist’s freedom of imagination when he is creating 
a work of art, and whether the use of a tool or mechanical 
device in the production of a work of art, which would thus 
be created with the help of technology, would not interfere 
with the enjoyment of such a work. In this connection the 
difficult and often discussed question as to whether motion 
pictures provide any pure enjoyment of art at all naturally 
arises. Then, too, does it not contradict our ideas of a real 


poet to imagine a writer of lyrics sitting at a typewriter, or 
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a dramatist at a dictaphone? The exquisite nature of artist- 
ic creation, the dreaming and musing in the plastic forms of 
romantic art—do not these imply the rejection of all that 
is technical and of all that reeks of the machine? Above all, 
is it not true that technology brings into play a sober and 
sobering intelligence which is opposed to every romantic 
feeling and to the quiet stirrings of the soul? 


Then, too, there is still another contrast. The fantasies 
and imaginations of artists are of a nature distinctly per- 
sonal and individual. They shun publicity and when they 
are presented to the public they immediately become trivial. 
Technology and its accomplishments, on the other hand, are 
from the very beginning public property. Practically every- 
one can approach them and become familiar with them with- 
out difficulty. Then, too, they rank high in popular favor. 
The construction of a new airplane or any other significant 
technical accomplishment, such as a locomotive or a dam, 
evokes in thousands of visitors an obvious pride in the pro- 
gress of civilization. On the other hand, art creations lead 
a much more quiet existence, any participation in them is 
by no means so general and spontaneous. We are not mak- 
ing this assertion as an objecion to technology; we are 
merely stating facts. Art is and remains a project of indiv- 
uality, while technical accomplishments are due to an in- 
telligence which represents the general endowment of aver- 
age human beings. Servicing a machine may be learned 
without difficulty, but the creation of even the smallest poem 
is the work of an individualized calling. Technology has 
all the characteristics of social reality. Hence its widest 
distribution has come in an age which treats a regard for 
social conditions and relationships as a moral postulate. 


Can we not assume, then, that there is a strict and irre- 
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concilable contrast between the the intellectual world of 
technology and the individual, personal world of the human 
soul? What should be our attitude toward such a contrast? 
We human beings are too much inclined to decide according 
to the principle: either, .. . or, as if life itself were such a 
simple thing that it could be dismissed with a simple yes or 
no. But everywhere and always, life is filled with tensions 
and contrasts, and harmony is and remains a beautiful 
dream. It is among these tensions in life that technology 
and spiritual life as mutually opposed factors also belongs. 
Curiously enough, and perhaps just on that account, the 
age which is producing such magnificent results in the field 
of technology is instilling a deep longing for spiritualiza- 
tion and for a rebirth of romanticism and mysticism. 


Yet, even though we would like to have all of our spirit- 
ual and artistic dreams come true, we would not and could 
not dispense with technology. Absolute necessity has pro- 
duced it, for it is a precipitation of that irrefutable and 
grandiose scientific attitude that has assumed mastery 
over our entire spiritual life. At the same time, however, 
we carry within ourselves, and just as irradicably, the 
desire for the quiet and spiritual regions of the soul. From 
the very beginning, in addition to this tendency towards 
an increase of intelligence, the entire development of man- 
kind has also exhibited a tendency toward the preservation, 
refinement and deepening of spiritual life. Each one of us 
feels this contrast within himself daily. It is true that life 
does not reveal the unity we are striving for and which 
may be experienced as an ideal condition. Applied to the 
problem at hand, we must confess that just this peculiar 
and unique tension between technology and romanticism is 
within all of us, at least to the extent that we fully partici- 
pate in the entire experience of the age. A training in 
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technology and the use of intelligence may as little be dis- 
pensed with as the cultivation of spiritual values. In spite 
of all the modern realism and rationalism so characteristic 
of 19th century developments, it would be equivalent to 
denying a fundamental trait of our being should we be 
inclined or deem ourselves able to suppress our romantic 
heritage. 


How is it that under all this tension which is created 
in everyone of us by technology and romanticism we are 
yet able to continue to bear life? If we think this problem 
through, a very striking circumstance engages our atten- 
tion. Even though technology and romanticism are, to an 
extent, certainly decided opponents, there are, neverthless, 
interesting connections between them. Technology is not 
at all exclusively the sober solution of a solely mathematical, 
physical problem. It is by no means merely the realization 
of a purely numerical calculation in which intelligence is 
the dominant feature. Every profound insight into tech- 
nology reveals the activity of a peculiar artistic imagina- 
tion, if not of a gift of phantasy. Many of our great 
engineers and technologists, from Leonardo da Vinci to 
Edison, have been men with imagination, they have been 
artists. In or behind the work of technology flashes and 
vibrates a romantic unrest, an artistic impulse to reach 
out into problems yet unsolved. The engineer and the tech- 
nician, in his thoughts and plans, strives upward and be- 
yond into a new world which at first and principally exists 
as an idea in his mind, in his imagination. The design which 
forms the basis of a machine is an essence not very different 
from the outline of a drama or novel. The path which in- 
telligence takes in order to make this design a reality is by 
ho means void of enigmatical difficulties, nor does it lack 
the inspiration of irrational magnitudes. Above all, some- 
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thing mysterious and inscrutable accompanies the enrap- 
turing melody as it pervades the works of technology. Let 
us think only of the construction of a suspension railway, 
or of an ocean steamer, or of a modern rotary press for the 
printing of a large newspaper. At the bottom of these 
works the image of the design seeks expression. The bolder 
the technical creation, the keener the stirring of romantic 
feelings, ideas, and projects that are fraught with prob- 
lems . . . let the product be forged by the machine as 
completely as it may. 


Moreover, in the whole of civilization not one single 
great accomplishment or solution of a problem has ever 
been achieved apart from the creative energy of artistic 
fancy, apart from the cooperation of spiritual and highly 
personal factors which have their roots in the problematic, 
daemoniac nature of the human will and emotion. If the 
old saying that great thoughts come from the depth of the 
heart is correct, then this is true also of technology. And 
when in view of the overpowering technical accomplish- 
ments, we quite characteristically speak occasionally of 
“miracles,” we acknowledge by this designation a hidden 
premonition of .romantic urges, irrational elements, and 
problematic factors that work even behind and below 
technology. 


After all, this romantic spirit and irrationality clings 
fast to the machine. Everyone experiences this when he 
makes full use of technical accomplishments. The motor- 
cyclist, the passenger in an airliner, carries away experi- 
ences and enjoys blissful moments which make his life 
richer through artistic freedom and enjoyment. Between 
the automobile and its driver peculiar relationships arise, 
and the driver comes to believe that his machine possesses 
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a soul. Even though this belief be imagination, it is never- 
theless real. One should not expose himself to the reproach 
of being onesided by looking upon technology and its ma- 
chines merely from without, by perceiving only that which 
is mechanically and may be exploited economically. For in 
the fields of technology, the human soul is none the less 
able to express its dreams, hopes, and longings. These too 
belong to humanity, and it is a sign of a narrow, bigoted 
interpretation and judgment of human nature to under- 
value and belittle those powers of the soul which are seek- 
ing form, shape, and realization in the works of technology. 


FREE-WILL IN THE DRAMA 
By MARJORIE 8. EVANS 


HERE is one problem that seems destined perennial- 

ly to interest us and that is the problem concerning 

the freedom of the will, for daily experiences keep it before 

us. Thus brave men, overwhelmed by difficulties, may feel 

that they are masters of their fate. Such an one was he who 
could say: 


I am old, I am bent, I am cheated 

Of all that life gave me to win; 

But name me not with the defeated 

To-morrow again I’ll begin. 
Yet the sympathetic onlooker may well raise the question 
as to what control the harassed man really has over his way 
of life. If it is true that “‘there’s a race of men that don’t fit 
in,” are they responsible for that maladjustment or have 
heredity and environment been too much for them? As for 
the “lame and the lazy,” they are sure that the individual 
is but one of the “‘helpless pieces of the game He plays upon 
this checkerboard of nights and days.” Thus every-day expe- 
rience suggests again and again the problem as to how 
much freedom human beings actually have. 


Answers to this question are varied but none are per- 
haps more enlightening than those given by some of the 
greatest dramatists. We turn, then, to portrayals of the 
great Greek dramatists, who understood so well the essen- 
tial characteristics of human nature. Later we shall con- 
sider some more modern counterparts of these famous 
Greek dramatis personae. Before discussing Greek dra- 
matic heroes, however, we should make brief reference to 
an article of Professor Abby Leach on “Fate and Free Will 
in Greek Literature,” which appeared in Professor Lane 
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Cooper’s The Greek Genius and Its Influence.’ In this care- 
fully developed article, Miss Leach point out numerous pas- 
sages showing that the Greeks characterized man as, to an 
extent, a free agent. But she did not define freedom, al- 
though she very carefully noted definitions of fatalism and 
stated that “so deadening a doctrine” could not be attrib- 
uted to the Greeks. Miss Leach’s ‘‘findings,”’ however, con- 
sisted of quotations containing references to freedom. Con- 
sequently, her conclusion should have been that the Greeks 
referred to man as a free agent, though they thought him 
subject to forces that he could not control. The Greeks char- 
acterized man as a free agent but believed that his area of 
power was hedged about with impassable limits. The Greeks 
characterized man as a free agent, but recognized the fact 
of his mortal nature.” 


If this study is to reach any more significant conclusion 
than that of Miss Leach, if it is really to show whether the 
great Greek dramatists believed human beings have free- 
dom of the will, we must first consider the meaning of such 
freedom. Once we have decided on its meaning, we shall 
note in how far this freedom was realized by certain dra- 
matis personae. 


As to the meaning of freedom of the will, then, the fol- 
lowing views are suggestive. According to Ritchie, there are 
two sorts of freedom; negative freedom and positive free- 
dom. Negative freedom is freedom from restraint—the sort 
of freedom a baby has when sitting alone on the edge of a 
precipice. Positive freedom is freedom to achieve something 


‘It is a study that might well serve as a basis for a modification of Professor Archibald 
Henderson’s sweeping generalization to the effect that “the Greek dramatist created 
the species of fate-tragedy with the unit idea of human panic and dread in the face of 
Sah ae mysteries of man’s origin, purpose, and destiny.” (The Changing Drama, 
p. 45. 

*Miss Leach’s conclusion is: “Man is a free agent, but subject to forces he cannot 


control. Man is a free agent, but the area of his powers is hedged about with 
impassable limits. Man is a free agent, but he is mortal.” 
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of worth. Such freedom is won only by exercising some re- 
straints. According to Paulsen, 

Freedom of the will means . . . the faculty to 

determine one’s life, independently of sensuous 

impulses and inclinations, by reason and con- 

science, according to purposes and laws; and that 

man has such a faculty, that this really constitutes 

the very essence of man, no one has ever doubted. 
Although Paulsen holds that man has such a faculty, he 
does not conclude that man has freedom necessarily. For 
Paulsen, freedom is an achievement rather than something 
given. He agrees with Goethe’s statement: “He only de- 
serves freedom who daily battles for it.”” Again, Bosanquet 
states that the free man is he who is adequate to a situation. 
Adequacy is the result of constant and persistent endeavour 
so to direct one’s conduct as to promote the “highest acces- 
sible values” for mankind. These theories of free will ex- 
press, in the main, the same fundamental notion as to what 
constitutes real freedom. The free act is, in short, that act 
which furthers the highest values for mankind. 


Those who hold that freedom is merely freedom from 
restraint would object to such a definition. They center at- 
tention on the act of choosing rather than on the outcome of 
the act. They ask the question as to whether, if one is at the 
point C, he may choose the path CD or the path CH—as- 
sumed to stretch out before him. They say that real freedom 
consists of being able to choose either, irrespective of the 
nature of each path. Hence, on this view, the question of 
freedom has nothing to do with what one chooses but is con- 
cerned with the point as to whether one may choose any- 
thing regardless of its nature. What of this view? In the 
first place, Bergson rightly says that there are no paths CD 
and CE marked out before one. The future is something to 
be created and not chosen. In the second place, when one 
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wills he wills something. He does not just will. And the 
evaluation of the act as either a free act or not a free act 
depends on the object willed. Thus if one wills to race his 
automobile through a crowded street, he finds himself lim- 
ited by other cars that get in his way, by a traffic officer, by 
a collision with another car, or what not. He is not free in 
this matter. If one, however, wills to radiate an atmosphere 
of kindliness, he can accomplish this end. He is free in this 
respect. In general, if there is at all a moral order, then a 
free act must be one that furthers real value for the self and 
real value for the self can only be that which is in accord 
with value for mankind as a whole.’ 


Should the definition of freedom which this brief discus- 
sion yields seem unsatisfactory, the subsequent investiga- 
tion of dramatic treatments of the problem may still show 
graphically grounds for such a notion for, in the drama, 
“life steps in,” as it were, to demonstrate what it means to 
will certain things. 


With this definition of freedom before us, then, we turn 
to consider how much freedom certain dramatis personae 
attained. We begin with Aeschylus’ Xerxes. In how far did 
Xerxes actually achieve freedom? We are told that he acted 
“o’erhastily.” “In youth’s rash mood” he planned his enter- 
prise. The object of the enterprise, which involved the wel- 
fare of thousands, was simply to stop the reproaches made 
against him by “men of evil counsel.’’ These men accused 
him of having a “coward spirit.” Consequently, Xerxes 
sought renown for himself rather than the good of his sub- 
jects. He had a soul “‘o’erwrought with pride” and 


“Though a mortal, thought with no good counsel 
To master all the Gods, yea, e’en Poseidon.” 
* This paragraph puts the matter very dogmatically but the thought back of the para- 


graph is elaborated in a discussion of “Bergson’s Conception of Freedom” to appear 
in The Philosophical Review. “a 
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In so far as Xerxes’ act was impulsive, in so far as it was 
instigated by pride and the desire to bring honor to himself 
alone, it was not a free act in the sense in which we have 
defined the term. When unsuccessful, Xerxes was quite 
ready to attribute his failure to the disfavor of the gods 
rather than to his own rashness. His mother was eager to 
excuse her son and cast the blame on the gods but the father 
saw that Xerxes had brought the tragedy on himself and 
his subjects by his failure to plan for anything but self- 
glorification. 


Like Xerxes, the brothers Eteocles and Polynices did 
not achieve the freedom of an objective outlook on life. By 
their “evil lust,” their “over-fierce”’ and “passionate de- 
sire,” they brought disaster to themselves and others. They 
were ‘‘men of stern mood, who would not list to friends,” 
according to both Aeschylus and Sophocles. “They died in 
impious mood, contending over-much.” They were “quick 
to resent, unwearied in all ills.”” In short, the brothers were 
enslaved by their uncontrolled desire for power and were 
willing to sacrifice others for self-advancement. 


The Ajax of Sophocles had a proud, haughty spirit and 
scorned even the help of the gods. Eventually he became 
wroth with the Greek leaders who did not give him Achilles’ 
armor to reward his prowess but honored Odysseus with it. 
Hence he purposed to destroy the Grecian hosts, especially 
the leaders, but Athena sent a madness on him so that he 
killed the flocks and herds in the neighborhood, thinking 
that he was avenging himself on his enemies. This madness, 
though attributed to an act of Athena, shows graphically 
the result of his ego-centric viewpoint. When he recovered 
his senses, Ajax was overcome with humiliation because he 
had expended his strength in such a way as to make himself 
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a laughing-stock. His hatred of Odysseus and the Atreidae 
was, therefore, still further kindled. In his injured pride, 
Ajax was ready to destroy himself—unmindful of his duties 
to wife, parents, and child. His wife tried to “school his 
mood.” Eventually, however, Ajax went beyond the re- 
straining hands of friends and killed himself. Thus, in 
Ajax, we have a man who was made proud by achievement 
and was so self-centered that he could not appreciate an- 
other’s worth. He was driven to the point of madness by 
brooding over his imagined wrongs, forgetting all his obli- 
gations in his misery, thinking only of finding respite from 
his pain. 


Euripides, especially, represents Agamemnon as an am- 
bitious man who would go to any extreme to gain glory for 
himself. Before he was made leader of the Argives in their 
campaign against Troy, he was courtesy itself to everyone, 
in order to gain favor. His ambition to be leader realized, he 
changed his manner. When the ships were becalmed at Au- 
lis, the Greeks asked Agamemnon to dismiss them. This re- 
quest disheartened him for he was anxious to command the 
Greek ships in aggressive warfare. It was thus Agamem- 
non’s lust for the display of power and not Helen’s beautiful 
“face that launched a thousand ships” against Troy. In his 
distress, Agamemnon appealed to his brother, who advised 
that the prophet Calchas be consulted. The word from Cal- 
chas was that Agamemnon must sacrifice his elder daugh- 
ter in order to obtain favoring breezes. This he unhesitat- 
ingly planned to do. Later he experienced some grief at the 
thought of losing Iphigenia and meditated giving up the 
enterprise. His wavering was overcome when he decided 
that he might be sacrificed if he attempted to save Iphige- 
nia’s life. Through sacrifice, he persuaded her mother to 
bring Iphigenia to Aulis. He took her to the altar to sacrifice 
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her. There she was mysteriously wafted to the gods. Blinded 
by his zest for glory, Agamemnon sent word of the miracle 
to his grieving wife. He saw it only as bringing honor to 
himself and so sent that report of “what heaven-sent for? 
tune fair he hath, what deathless fame through Hellas he 
hath won.” On his return home, Agamemnon’s supreme ego- 
tism prompted him to tread on purple carpets—an honor 
reserved for the gods. Thus pride so over mastered Aga- 
memnon that he wrought out his own enslavement and 
placed himself in the power of a wife who had become un- 
scrupulous. 


Creon recognized too late the disaster that may come to 
one through self-will and unholy pride. In short, all these 
men allowed the desire for self-advancement to sway them 
in their choices and, thus enslaved, they were inadequate to 
the situations they had to meet. They achieved no ability to 
promote the highest accessible values; they attained no real 
freedom. 


As for certain famous women of the Greek drama, we 
find them over-mastered by the passion of jealousy or by the 
state of mind induced by brooding over wrongs to them- 
selves—real or imagined. These women did not achieve the 
freedom of wide and significant interests. Thus Medea be- 
came infatuated with Jason and, for him, slew her brother 
and forsook her fatherland. Later, when Jason wanted to 
marry Creon’s daughter, Medea’s infatuation turned to 
hatred. She spent her days in weeping. She came to loathe 
her babies. Her thoughts became as “a wild brood.” Finally 
Medea killed her own children and brought about the death 
of Jason’s bride. Medea’s reason for killing her children was 
“sg mine husband’s heart shall be most wrung.” She reach- 
ed a state of mind which she described in the following way: 
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“T am overcome of evil. . . . Passion over-mastereth sober 
thought and this is the cause of direst ills to men.” In Me- 
dea, then, we have a woman so ruled by passion that she 
carried through murderous plans relentlessly. Her life, once 
narrowed by infatuation for Jason, became later limited by 
the passion for revenge. If she regarded her early feeling 
for Jason as love, she did that which the poet refused to do 
because it is too often done: she profaned that word which 
“is too often profaned.”’ 


Euripides’ Hermione brooded over the deflection of her 
husband’s love until she wanted to kill Andromache, whom 
she blamed for her unhappiness. Andromache tried to show 
Hermione that the difficulty was not that she, the slave mis- 
tress, had won the husband’s heart but that Hermione’s 
‘nature is no match for his. This is the love charm, woman, 
tis not beauty that witcheth bridegrooms, nay, but noble- 
ness.”’ Andromache was rescued from the clutches of Her- 
mione and her father. Then Hermione grieved for her at- 
tempt on Andromache’s life, but one is led to assume that 
this grief was due chiefly to the fear that Hermione’s hus- 
band would kill her for her action against the widow of Hec- 
tor. Hermione contemplated suicide, since she lacked the 
courage to face the wrath of her husband. But Orestes ap- 
peared and asked by whom she was wronged. Her reply in- 
dicates that she was so blinded by her jealousy that she saw 
only part of the truth: 

Of myself partly, partly of my lord, 

In part of some God: ruin is everywhere. 
She also blamed pestilent women who made her jealous of 
Andromache by their remarks. Hermione, then, was a 
woman who was quite ready to shift responsibility to others 
for what she suffered. She brooded over the state of affairs 
until her jealousy knew no bounds. 
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Not only jealousy—with its accompanying brooding 
over injury to oneself—but any brooding over personal 
wrongs may limit one’s ability to gain real freedom. Thus 
the Electra of Euripides was not the noble woman portray- 
ed by Sophocles or even Aeschylus. Euripides’ Electra dwelt 
on the wrongs she had to endure at the hands of her mother 
and Aegisthus, even though there were some extenuating 
circumstances in her lot on which she might have schooled 
herself to think. Her brooding kindled her wrath against 
her mother. That Electra did not plan her mother’s death 
with any clear insight into the enormity of the crime is 
evidenced by the fact that she realized its significance only 
after it was committed. After the expression of her dismay, 
the chorus suggested that the act was one of blind passion: 


Now right is thine heart, which was then not right 
When to deeds of horror didst thou constrain 
Thy brother. 


Electra’s first inclination, after the crime was committed, 
was to attribute the blame for the deed to Apollo; but final- 
ly she concluded: ‘‘What boots it to lay wrong to Phoebus’ 
charge... Iin the deed shared.” 


Aeschylus’ Clytaemnestra was a person who brought 
tragedy to herself by brooding over a wrong to herself and 
by acting to revenge herself. All these women were like 
Plato’s charioteer who allowed the ignoble steed to pull him 
to the earth. Had they achieved an objective viewpoint, 
they would have been of the number who “pass their life in 
this world in happiness and harmony—masters of them- 
selves and orderly—enslaving the vicious and emancipating 
the virtuous elements.” 


In more modern dramas, there are examples of failure 
to achieve freedom because individuals have allowed them- 
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selves to be swayed by blind desire for self-advancement, or 
by jealousy, or by ego-centric brooding over wrongs, and on 
a few of these cases we shall touch. Macbeth, like Agamem- 
non, had an inordinate desire for power. Macbeth was as 
ready to give his “eternal jewel to the common enemy of 
man” as was Agamemnon to sacrifice his daughter. In each 
case it was for personal aggrandizement. Convinced by 
Lady Macbeth that he would not be suspected of the murder 
of Duncan, Macbeth carried through the “terrible feat.” 
When it was accomplished, he could soliloquise about it most 
poetically. Later, however, the “rancour in the vessel’ of 
his peace was made up of fears lest, after all, his crime be 
discovered. He preferred that: 


The frame of things disjoint, both the worlds 
suffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly. 


Consequently, since “things bad begun make strong them- 
selves by ill,” he, like the Orestes of Euripides, went from 
crime to crime, when his personal interests seemed to be 
served in this way. 


Should one accept the excuse made by Mr. A. C. Bradley 
for Macbeth that he never really understood himself; that, 
as a man of action, Macbeth did not comprehend his shrink- 
ing as a man of imagination, still it was incumbent upon 
him to understand what he was doing. If he did not under- 
stand himself, he was not a self-determining individual. Yet 
was Macbeth incapable of doing this or was he so obsessed 
by the desire for power that he did not attempt to look at 
more than one aspect of his course of action? Life’s chal- 
Jenge is to understand and Macbeth did not live up to that 
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duty and thus did not gain the freedom that comes from 
knowing the truth. 


Like Macbeth, his Lady was actuated by a desire for 
power. But, whereas Macbeth was ambitious for himself, 
Lady Macbeth was ambitious for her husband. She, like 
Medea, was ready to adopt the most extreme measures that 
the darling wish of her husband might be fulfilled. But she 
was not, like Medea, a fiend-woman. She had to steel herself 
to the first crime, calling on spirits to: 


Stop up the access and passage to remorse 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose. 


She would that her ‘“‘keen knife see not the wound it makes.” 
Moreover, she tried constantly to keep her husband from 
brooding thoughts. She asked him not to consider Duncan’s 
murder too deeply—not realizing how superficially he must 
be considering it in order to be able immediately to find 
relief in poetry. She realized that ‘‘these deeds must not be 
thought of after these ways; so it will make us mad.” True, 
she it was who undertook the practical task of trying to 
conceal their guilt but she was protecting Macbeth rather 
than herself. She spoke to him dispassionately of the crime 
but was it not simply to prevent him from thinking “so 
brainsickly of these things?” When Macbeth protested, be- 
fore a group, too much concerning his love for Duncan, 
Lady Macbeth came to the rescue by fainting, and thus she 
attracted attention to herself away from Macbeth. Surely 
no one really fainting would command, “Help me hence, 
ho!” 


Lady Macbeth discovered too late that “nought’s had, 
all’s spent.” But she kept her unhappiness to herself, where- 
as her husband worried her with his “tortures of mind.” 
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Lady Macbeth continued to try to keep her husband from 
regarding “things without all remedy.” She was his com- 
forter and confessor and allowed him to speak out when his 
mind was full of “scorpions’—though she sought no such 
relief herself. In the banquet scene, she tried to get Macbeth 
to fulfil his function as host and sought to explain away his 
strange words. At last she had to dismiss the guests. Her 
rebuke to him was made in an undertone while the guests 
were present. She wanted to recall her husband to a normal 
state of mind. After the company had gone and nothing 
further could be done to allay their suspicion, she uttered 
no word of censure; she endeavored to get Macbeth to make 
light of his visions, to see them as due merely to his lack of 
“the season of all natures, sleep.” In the end, when Lady 
Macbeth broke under her troubles, Macbeth left her to the 
care of a doctor who admitted that he had no power “to 
minister to a mind diseased.’ Even in the sleep-walking 
scene the broken lady thought she was trying to shield Mac- 
beth. She had lost her identity as a distinct individual. To 
herself, she was simply the wife of the Thane of Fife. 


Lady Macbeth was a woman who had made the grave 
error of narrowing her activities to those of aiding her hus- 
band in fulfilling his ambition even at the expense of using 
ignoble means. This purpose bound her to a very circum- 
scribed universe. Never did she gain a sufficiently adequate 
view of her mission in life to influence Macbeth to desist 
from his attempt to gain more power—an attempt bringing 
in its train so many crimes. There seemed to her no turning 
back if he was to be protected and her last statement ex- 
pressed her thoughtful care of him. Her sacrifice was bind- 
ing and not freeing because it did not promote an end of 
value for anyone. 
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Othello, like Medea, was “eaten up with passion” for one 
person—and self-love. According to his own words, his pas- 
sion, like that of Medea’s, turned to hate when he believed, 
on untrustworthy evidence that his jealousy did not seek to 
weigh, that Desdemona loved another. He said: 

All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven 

*Tis gone. 

Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow hell! 
Othello was not so honest with himself as was Medea, who, 
in the end, claimed vengeance as the cause of her crimes. 
Othello offered other reasons. He blamed fate: “Who can 
control his fate?” He accused Iago of ensnaring his soul and 
body. Furthermore, he said: ““Naught I did in hate, but all 
in honour;” yet, in his last interview with Desdemona, his 
frame shook with passion and he denied her the opportunity 
of one last prayer, though he thought she needed to pray. 
He called his passion love; he thought of himself as not eas- 
ily moved to jealousy, though there is every evidence that 
he was. He took the coward’s way of meeting his difficulty: 
suicide—a way which he himself referred to as easier. 
Othello was a man of action who had entered upon the most 
sacred of relationships without an adequate comprehension 
of its meaning, without any real conception of love, merely 
to satisfy a passion and by this he was bound.’ 


We might multiply ad infinitwm—and perhaps ad nau- 
seam—these examples of dramatic characters who have 
blindly sought power, or yielded to the passion of jealousy, 
or brooded over wrongs to themselves and thus have viewed 
the world from a subjective point of view and have, in so 
far, failed to attain freedom. We might compare with Creon 


“He stands in pitiable contrast to Galsworthy’s Michael, who had real evidence of 
his wife’s love for another—evidence which he did not gain through a spy—yet he 
wanted to be at hand when she needed him. In this respect, he was free from self 
and ready “to soothe and sympathize.” 
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Ibsen’s Helmer, who was stubborn, tyrannical, and a cow- 
ard. We might evaluate Hedda Gabler’s desire for once in 
her life “to have power and to mould a human destiny.” We 
might dwell on the brooding wife and the equally brooding 
husband in Street Scene. But let us turn to note strong per- 
sonalities who have been adequate to situations and so have 
attained freedom. 


Before doing this, however, let us consider again that 
notion of freedom which is perhaps more current—freedom 
from external restraint. In the light of what has been said, 
does this conception of freedom seem really significant? 
Xerxes had such freedom in choosing to carry out his cam- 
paign; the brothers Eteocles and Polynices had it in choos- 
ing to war against each other. Such freedom Agamemnon 
had in choosing to launch his thousand ships against Troy. 
Indeed, the dramas concede this freedom to each of the 
tragic characters we have considered. In their lives they il- 
lustrate the significance of Bergson’s statement : 


All that is serious in life, comes from our 
freedom: the feelings we have matured, the pas- 
sions we have brooded over, the actions we have 
weighed, decided upon and carried through; these 
give to life its grave and often tragic aspect. 


Obviously, Bergson has in mind freedom from restraint. 


Perhaps the insignificance of such a conception of free- 
dom will be more adequately demonstrated if, instead of 
asking for a brief mental survey of characters already con- 
sidered, we examine the freedom of this sort attained by an 
individual character. We shall turn to a play of Ibsen here, 
for he seems to entertain such a conception of freedom. The 
character we choose is Nora. At the end of the play Nora 
reviewed her life and found that, up to that point, her action 
had been very much circumscribed by others. She was re- 
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garded by her father as his doll-child and by her husband as 
his doll-wife, whose special function was to chirp and per- 
form other tricks. She had been influenced by “what most 
people say.”’ Now, at the end of the play, she was ready to 
disregard all duties save those she believed she had to her- 
self. She thought, furthermore, that she could release her 
husband from his duty to her by saying: “You must not feel 
yourself bound any more than I shall. There must be perfect 
freedom on both sides.” The play closes with the reverbera- 
tion of a closing door and one is to assume freedom from the 
old life and freedom to start on “an adventure brave and 
new.” 


But could Nora really close the door on those earlier 
years? Have others been able to do it in real life? Giordano 
Bruno tried to do it by escaping from the monastery. Para- 
celsus tried to shut out past medical thought by burning the 
books of Galen. Roger Bacon urged that persons experiment 
for themselves and break away from common opinion. Sir 
Francis Bacon saw the need of getting away from certain 
prejudices—among them, superstitions. Yet Giordano 
Bruno could find no rest outside the Catholic church; Para- 
celsus believed, as did some of his predecessors, that the 
physician could call the magic arts to his aid; Roger Bacon 
shared the common belief in alchemy, astrology, and magic; 
and Sir Francis Bacon held certain superstitious views of 
his time—such as belief in witches, in the efficacy of “divers 
sorts of bracelets” to comfort men’s spirits, and in the 
magic power of certain precious stones. These great think- 
ers were forerunners of modern thought who could not free 
themselves entirely from the past. Could a person like Nora 
do any better? She objected to being treated as a “sweet, 
little lark,” as a person with whom her nearest could never 
exchange a serious word. But, in her turn, she treated her 
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own family as she did not wish them to treat her. Her chil- 
dren were as dolls to her. She would not ask her father to 
face a difficult situation with her, which she could not face 
alone. She did not let her husband know what means she 
had used to borrow money for him lest it be ‘too painful 
and humiliating for his manly self-reliance to know that he 
owed his wife anything.’ She treated her dearest in this 
way and then she blamed a society in which a woman could 
not forge armor to shield these weak ones. Even in a little 
matter Nora was not free— she was slave to a sweet tooth. 
Her conception of the way to gain freedom from her home 
duties was to give back her ring. She was unable to face the 
duty of solving those problems she had helped to create for 
herself. Without so doing, how could Nora hope for real 
freedom? 


And now we turn to those who achieved real freedom 
even though they were not free from external restraints. 
Iphigenia was a noble Greek maiden who sacrificed herself 
as willingly for Hellas—as she supposed—as did Rupert 
Brooke for England. She said: 


And I die — O freely I die for thee. 
Unto the Goddess’ altar, willingly 
Silently, unflinchingly, will I yield my neck. 


Furthermore, Iphigenia would not let Achilles fight all the 
Greeks for her. It seemed to her that the charms of another 
woman had already caused too much war and slaughter. 
Moreover she wanted to save her country, if that were pos- 
sible. In other words, she had the will to direct her own 
course of action so that it would promote the good of the 
whole. She achieved freedom. 


Antigone was also a free soul. In her youth, after a shel- 
tered childhood, she chose to cast her lot with her blind 
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father. Often hungry and foot-sore, bravely bearing storms 
and scorching suns, she directed the foot-steps of the old 
man, striving to lighten his pains. When she was affianced 
to Haemon, one may well believe that none could have been 
more ready for respite from woe. Then the duty of burying 
an outlaw brother presented itself to her. She unhesitating- 
ly accepted the new task, realizing that she would meet a 
tragic death as penalty for disobeying the king’s command. 
She obeyed what she regarded as the unwritten law of God. 
She could follow the difficult path of duty without undue 
concern as to what would happen to her because of that 
course, although she knew that it would mean extreme suf- 
fering. She was free from egocentricity, free to promote 
that which she regarded as the higher good. 


Another free soul was Neoptolemus. When he was asked 
by Odysseus to cheat and trick the suffering Philoctetes so 
that the bow and arrows of Heracles might be obtained, 
Neoptolemus protested, saying that he “was not born to act 
with evil arts.”” He wanted to take the man by force. Odys- 
seus persuaded Neoptolemus that the end justified the 
means. The bow and arrows were necessary to help his fel- 
low-countrymen against Troy. Neoptolemus gained the 
confidence of Philoctetes and obtained the bow and arrows 
—having made a lying promise. Neoptolemus was soon 
overcome with the sense of his guilt, however, realizing 
that: 

All things are noisome when a man deserts 

His own true self and does not what is meet. 
He confessed the scheme to Philoctetes, who saw that the 
boy was not to blame for he “nothing knew except to do his 
task.’’ Neoptolemus, unable to convince Philoctetes to go to 
Troy to help the Greeks, agreed to fulfil his earlier promise 
—made in order to procure the weapons. The promise was 
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that Neoptolemus would take the injured man home. In the 
carrying out of the promise, Neoptolemus fully realized 
what was involved. He expected the Greeks to lay waste his 
land for doing it. Yet, in order to be thoroughly honest and 
generous with one who needed his help, Neoptolemus was 
ready to sacrifice all that he might gain the way of temporal 
honor. He achieved freedom from the desire for personal 
advancement that would have to be gained through evil 
means. He brought good into another’s life. 


Prometheus also promoted real value, even at the ex- 
pense of gaining external bondage for himself. When Zeus 
was ready to destroy man, Prometheus, alone of the gods, 
went to man’s rescue, taking him fire and teaching him the 
arts. Later, chained to the rock, Prometheus would not let 
others help him lest they win Zeus’s displeasure by so doing. 
Prometheus said: 


I would not therefore wish to give my woes 

A wider range o’er others. 
In spite of all his suffering, he preferred his lot to that of 
Hermes, whom Prometheus regarded as a bondslave of 
Zeus. The significance of this indomitable, generous spirit, 
this Prometheus, who achieved freedom by passing 
“through the low door of pain for others borne” is well 
expressed by Mr. L. C. Watts: 


He is a type of the human race itself, beating 
in vain against the hindrances that hedge it 
around, friendless yet fearless, with a will un- 
shaken and upheld by its own lofty aspirations; 
while the very catastrophe is the acme of the 
triumph of the human spirit against adversity 
and oppression, —even through disaster un- 
mastered and unmasterable. 


Hence we may conclude that the cause of bondage is the 
allowing of oneself to be ruled by desire for personal gain, 
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passion, or all the thoughts and strivings attendant on un- 
due preoccupation with the individual self and its concerns; 
whereas, freedom can be achieved only through the persis- 
tent endeavor to live life “steadily” and to live it “whole.” 
The examination of these dramatic characters with refer- 
ence to the freedom they attained bears out the idealistic 
insight that freedom is gained only as one comprehends and 
wills that which is for the good of the whole. 


I SHALL STOP DREAMING 
By CONSTANCE E. HOAR 


I shall stop dreaming of the far off places 
Where strange old cities cast a glamorous spell, 
Where mysteries entice and time effaces 
Their dim beginnings. I shall seek to quell 
The lure that beckons toward some hidden treasure 
Along barbaric coasts, to probe the wild 
Impenetrable jungle; there is pleasure 
In simple paths of life if reconciled. 


Better than dreaming is the mind’s unveiling 
To humble beauty in a bent old man; 

This little shop behind the basement paling 
Holds romance in a broken ivory fan. 

Enchanted is the bench where lovers meet, 
And childhood glorifies the meanest street. 


SANTAYANA’S LAST PURITAN AGAIN 
By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


HE Puritan has become so remote and alien to the 

modern mind—being now rather a symbol than a 
historic personage—that to have one of the most brilliant 
philosophical writers of our time unexpectedly appear upon 
the literary scene with a novel entitled The Last Puritan is 
an event which compels more than passing attention not 
only upon Puritanism but upon Professor Santayana and 
upon this new and very effective presentation of his philoso- 
phy of life. 


The Last Puritan is a unique adventure in literature, 
arresting in title, engaging in content and artistry, pene- 
trating in analysis, and far-reaching in its theory of moral- 
ity. All of this is quite apart from the fact that the author 
betrays little apparent knowledge of Puritanism, past or 
present, using it only for ulterior purposes. One questions 
if he has even read Hawthorne discerningly. There were 
several decadent but surviving Puritan traits in America at 
the period in which the scene is laid. Yet they have little or 
no place in the author’s purview. Hardly a trace of the 
Puritan, however emasculated, is to be found in the hero, 
the supposedly last scion of the race, Oliver Alden. Only his 
name is puritanic. He is born and bred in a New England 
town long past the Puritan period and somnolent in the 
smug prosperity of the small town era. We look in vain for 
Puritanism here. What we do meet with is the same mis- 
taken association of Puritanism (in the form of Calvinism) 
with the “Genteel Tradition” made by Professor Santayana 
in his well-known lecture under that title published over 
twenty years ago. 
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The outstanding, rock-ribbed, Puritan virtue—if virtue 
it was—was non-conformity. Yet everything here is con- 
formity.Oliver was a complete conformist. He conformed to 
the tyranny of his mother, the conventionality of his train- 
ing, the dictation of his college sporting clique, the iniquities 
of established finance and the standards of respectability. 
If he held himself aloof from the puerilities of the Harvard 
campus, and the light living of his day, it was only as one 
uninterested, not as revolting from it. No protest against 
the standing order, or disorder, ever came from his limp 
compliancy. Not that he really believed in any of these 
usualities. He simply conformed. Conscience, that stern 
task-master to the Puritan—and not without virility even 
after it had become only “the New England conscience”— 
appears diminished to a mere troublesome, shadowy phan- 
tom, an inhibition, rather than an inflexible censor. Its 
purity is cold and calculating, not native and pristine, nega- 
tive not positive, casual not characteristic. 


The last Puritan had not even the Puritan faults, nor 
the vestiges of them. The unforgivable sin of the Puritan 
was being conscience for others. The quiet, mild-mannered 
Oliver never had the inclination, to say nothing of the cour- 
age, for this. He let the follies of his associates and of society 
go not only unchallenged but almost unnoticed. He did not 
even employ that jagged weapon of the cynic, morose si- 
lence. Indeed he was no more a cynic than a Puritan. When 
he discovered the errors of his father, his friends, his asso- 
ciates, the world in general, the shock he received quickly 
changed to philosophic condonement and the finding of ex- 
cuses for what he really despised. Yet this was not pure 
loyalty, for his admiration and affection toward those whom 
he at first idealized slowly turned to indifference. He 
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became, not a cynic, or a critic, or a pessimist, but a with- 
drawn and self-consuming skeptic. 


The one truly fine trait of Oliver, kindness, was the one 
Christian virtue the Puritan most sadly lacked. It is true 
that among the New England Puritans there were those of 
marked kindness and consideration. Governors Bradford 
and Carver were men of patience and gentleness. John Win- 
throp was “like a mother” to his suffering comrades of the 
Bay Colony. Winslow made a friend of Massasoit and his 
tribe by his wisdom and humaneness. That greatest of all 
the Puritans, Roger Williams—a man of heroic mould and 
statesmanlike vision, apostle of tolerance—was the soul of 
compassion and understanding not only to the despised In- 
dians but to all the Adullamites and radicals of the New 
World, who came flocking to him at Providence. There were 
women, too, even more patient and kind, whose names— 
except those of Priscilla Alden, Arabella Johnson and Anne 
Bradstreet ‘‘the Tenth Muse lately come to America”’—are 
unknown but the fragrance of whose kindly lives still lives. 
But these were not typical Puritans. It was in Governor 
Endicott, Hugh Peters, John Cotton, the Mathers and Ann 
Hutchinson that the typical Puritan was to be found. None 
of the strictly Puritan traits, either admirable or otherwise, 
appear in “the last Puritan.” 


If Professor Santayana thinks there is no Puritanism 
left in our day he little knows what has happened to the 
student life of America since he left Harvard, nor what has 
happened amongst the non-academic. The Pacifist is the 
Puritan come to life again. The Communist is, in many 
ways, the contemporary Puritan par excellence. He has the 
Same narrowness, the same concentration, the same de- 
termination. Yet how different his ideal, and his reliance! 
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In fine, Oliver Alden was an exalted prig and cad and 
not a Puritan. The title of the book should be, not “The Last 
Puritan,” but “The Latest Cad.” True, this comes out only 
at the close, in that damning soliloquy following his rejec- 
tion by Rose in which he reveals himself to himself, with 
not a little of self-centered complacency. In this frank self- 
portraiture he sees in Edith, in Rose, in Lord Jim, in Mario, 
“only an image, only a mirage of my own aspiration.” They 
are simply “symbols.” Love is only ‘the inspiration of a 
profound desire, fixed upon some lovely image.” Personality 
is merely the symbol of an abstraction. Humans are intel- 
lectual phantoms, “bloodless categories,” objects of con- 
templative refiection for one’s own enlightenment and self- 
realization. Reflecting thus upon his defeats and losses Oli- 
ver concludes thus: “‘It is this self-recovery, this self-know]l- 
edge that exalts me.” Whereupon he bundles himself up in 
the corner of his seat in the London train—a sorry contrast 
to the victor in the Williams-Harvard football game of his 
college days, the idolizer of Lord Jim, and the lover of life 
on the ocean wave. 


We may find here a symbolic replica of the history of 
Santayana’s own philosophy. In his disillusioned “Puritan,” 
one may recognize the talented, half-Americanized student 
and professor on the way to becoming a skeptic, yet a skep- 
tic of a very different temper from that of “the last Puri- 
tan.” Indeed the book would seem to be in a sense an auto- 
biography as well as a memoir, uniquely skillful and artistic 
in its portrayal of the mind of the author. The philosophy 
of Santayana is a fusion of the skepticism of Oliver and the 
naturalism of Mario, with the balance falling in favor of 
the latter. Oliver’s father, too, is always in the background 
of Santayana’s self-portraiture—the kindly, cultured man 
of the world, typical of the New Nomadic, in the world but 
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not of it, tasting its essences, but not enslaved to them, and 
taking no part in either its excesses or its activities. 


Oliver’s increasing skepticism represents the darker 
side of Santayana’s philosophy. The real hero of the story, 
Mario, “Vanny,” typifies his genial and serene intuitional 
naturalism. Not that Mario, any more than Oliver, is Santa- 
yana himself, but rather the embodiment of his philosophy 
on its sunnier side. We watch the gallant youth flitting from 
feminine flower to flower, not leaving them crushed, for 
they are too pliant for that—mere painted flowers with no 
vestige of the woman, at least of the Puritan woman, in 
them—but simply dropped (though not desolate) as he pur- 
sues his joysome, carefree way. 


Mario has his virtues, or, rather, his attractions. For 
virtue is only paleontological in his environment. It is not 
to be denied that he had attractions. For was he not a “lady- 
killer’? Not only the disillusioned anti-puritanical girls but 
the chaste and self-contained Rose felt his power. No puri- 
tanism his, no inhibitions, no conscience, no philosophy. Yet 
by his very freedom from philosophy he epitomizes and in- 
carnates Santayana’s Naturalism. He is, indeed, however 
unintentionally, Hawthorne’s Donatello redivivus and ac- 
climated to the new age. 


Perhaps we might entitle Mario a romanticist; for Ro- 
manticism is always attractive. Yet, no. For he is entirely 
bereft of philosophy. The nearest he comes to reflection is 
when he says of Oliver: “He kept revising himself and 
never considered that if he had allowed himself to be as he 
naturally was he would have been perfect.’”’ Rather, Mario 
is a perfect instance—though unconsciously so—of Hedon- 
ism. He enjoys everything, even war—yet always in a semi- 
detached, though not a restrained, way. Nor do the disturb- 
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ing consequences of the self-indulgent life befall “Vanny.” 
He does not, like Oliver, ‘come to the end of his rope.” He is 
not “played out.’ He marries, settles down, has children. 
Yet he does not grow stale, even in this humdrum atmos- 
phere. For, in the Epilogue, the author pays Mario and his 
late-found home companion this tribute: 


“You have blood within and sunlight above and are true 
enough to the past in being true to yourselves.” 


“Yes, we are frankly animal,” replies Mario. 


Over against this twentieth century troubadour, this 
modern ideal of “the abundant life,” stands, or rather 
droops, the figure of Oliver, the once handsome and pam- 
pered inheritor of the wealth garnered from Puritanic 
thrift, as, worn and cowed by the terrible realisms of the 
war, — and not yet revived by the soliloquy referred to—he 
presents himself for rejection to the unfeeling and realistic 
Rose. “There was a fundamental darkness within him, a 
long Arctic night, as in all Nordics.” Such is the verdict of 
the brilliant, sun-loving son of Spain upon the sombre rem- 
nant of Puritanism upon whose wellnigh obliterated foot- 
prints he came, as he lingered for a time as student and 
teacher in the renowned university which had revolted so 
far from the ideal of John Harvard, Hugh Peters and the 
other toiling and self-sacrificing Puritans who were its 
founders. “A moral nature burdened and over-strung and 
a critical faculty fearless but hopelessly subjective—isn’t 
that the true tragedy of your ultimate Puritan?” Yes, truly 
it is the tragedy of the contemporary American. But is it 
the heritage of “ultimate Puritanism’? Is it not, rather, the 
result of the irrepressible human conscience making repri- 
sals for that complete reaction from Puritanism which our 
age has witnessed? Is not the real tragedy, the greater trag- 
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edy, the spineless surrender to Hedonism, the adoption of 
Mario’s version of the abundant life, whose surface satis- 
faction and inner paucity is awakening a fresh sehnsucht 
for that ideal of personal and social achievement which led 
the Puritan to the New World of opportunity and promise? 


One of the incidental but consequential asides of the 
book is the manner in which religion in general, and Chris- 
tianity in particular, inevitably enters the field, only to be 
resolved into a drearily conventional misconception of its 
place and meaning. “I would gladly devote my life to relig- 
ion,” says Oliver to Rose, “if there were a religion that was 
true. But Christianity and all the other religions are so 
childishly false that I wonder how some people can put up 
with them.” Recalling his conversation with Rose’s father, 
Darnly the rector, he adds: ‘He would reply that they are 
all nothing but symbols; so that it was legitimate and inevi- 
table to use them figuratively. I granted all this: neverthe- 
less it would remain utterly repulsive and impossible for me 
to read the Bible stories in church in an emotional tone, as 
if they were true, or to preach about Judgment Day and 
heaven and hell as if they were facts, when I was sure they 
were nothing but myths and poetic dialogues.” 


It is an inexcusable anachronism for an author to repre- 
sent a student of today, familiar with Oxford and Harvard, 
as so dismally ignorant as this concerning what Christian- 
ity means. Yet this is only too common a misrepresentation 
on the part of contemporary literati, educated (some of 
them) in all important directions except that of religion. 


When one turns from this fictional version of the au- 
thor’s philosophy to the philosophy itself, as presented in 
the customary garb of philosophic discussion, he finds the 
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same irridescent charm, the same poetic beauty—and the 
same lack of convincing realism. 


Santayana’s Naturalism is a philosophy to which, be- 
cause of the brilliance of its presentation, many are lured 
without at all understanding it. If they are prepared to ac- 
cept its premises and follow it to its consequences it may 
lead them to serenity, — but in a land far indeed not only 
from Puritanism but from Platonism, Realism, Idealism, 
Personalism, Theism, and every other philosophy upon 
which men have hitherto relied. If, out of a complete skep- 
ticism, Professor Santayana has evolved the symphonic 
essences of a Naturalism in which he has found complete 
satisfaction and repose of spirit amidst the meaningless flux 
of events, it is a satisfaction which few can share. Of such 
a philosophic repose he writes: 

... My skepticism at last has touched bottom, 
and my doubt has found honourable rest in the 
absolutely indubitable. Whatever essence I find 
and note, that essence and no other is established 
before me. I cannot be mistaken about it, since I 
now have no object of intent other than the object 
of intuition. If for some private reason, I am 
dissatisfied, and wish to change my entertain- 
ment, nothing prevents. 

This is like saying to the disturbed wanderer in the 
maze of unreality: “Select whatever you would like to have 
true and regard it as such! Of course it will not be real, for 
nothing is real but this great Nature of which we are a part 
—and Nature is but a passing show—but you may as well 
treat your fancies as if they were real. Nothing is to pre- 
vent, and you will gain a rich realm—although of unreali- 


ties.” 


When thought thus loses touch with reality, and fash- 
ions what it likes, it becomes pure subjectivism. Like Kubla 
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Khan this philosophic magician has “a stately pleasure- 
dome decreed.” Beholding it we can but cry: 


“Tt is a miracle of rare device 
A sunny pleasure-dome with cakes of ice.” 


Yet if we retain anything of the Puritan’s realism, or of any 
other realism, we can but add: 


“Beware! Beware! 


And make a circle round him thrice, 
And close our eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed 

And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH REALISM 


Philosophy like politics is a human institution. Philosophic 
movements come and go, parties form and dissolve, issues flare and 
die. Particularly is this true today, when the philosopher true to 
his time is apt to be a go-getter after truth, and is consequently apt 
to be content with the mere jingle of philosophic cash. Such a state 
of affairs gives support to the popular belief that philosophic dis- 
cussion gets nowhere. In contrast to this view is the equally 
unhistorical idea that philosophy has already arrived, that all the 
essential problems of philosophy were dealt with by Plato (or 
someone else), and that philosophy can be little more than a com- 
mentary on his work. Between these two extremes the historian of 
philosophy must steer his course. 


In writing “The Story of American Realism,” published in the 
April number of Philosophy, Professor William Pepperell Montague 
has admirably synthesized an immediate and a long range point 
of view. Perhaps this is because, in a way, he fulfills the require- 
ments suggested by the claim that only he who has believed a theory 
but no longer does is capable of understanding it. But this is not 
quite fair, for, as Professor Montague points out, the fundamental 
standpoint of the realists, namely that physical objects exist inde- 
pendent of mind, has stood the test of time, and is still believed in 
not only by himself but by an increasing number of philosophers 
who have felt the influence of the movements of Neo-Realism and 
Critical Realism. Indeed it is this fundamental faith together with 
the curiosity it engenders that is in his opinion the basic contribu- 
tion of American Realism to philosophy. He says: 


In short, to some extent at least there has come into 
our speculative thinking a revival of the ancient Ionian 
attitudes of curiosity as to the specific features of the 
universe and wonder as to its central mystery. And for 
this restoration of health to American philosophy the two 
movements of New and Critical Realism have, I believe, 
been largely responsible. 


In judging the specific arguments advanced by these two move- 
ments, however, Professor Montague is more sceptical. Faced by 
its powerful rivals Pragmatism and Idealism, Realism did much 
to counteract their claims. But in spite of their pretensions they 
advanced no arguments that were fundamentally new, and offered 
no alternatives that were satisfactory. Dealing particularly with 
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the epistemological problem of the relation between experience and 
its objects, Neo-Realism, in spite of the resistance of the “right 
wing” represented by Professor Montague himself, moved in the 
direction of an epistemological behaviorism or pan-physicalism 
only less sterile and even more cumbersome than traditional 
subjectivism. Critical Realism, on the other hand, merely re-stated 
the dualism 


which is explicit in Locke and Descartes and implicit in 
Hobbes, Spinoza, and the other modern philosophers prior 
to Berkeley. 


Professor Montague speaks in high praise of Professor Lovejoy’s 
emphasis on Time, and of Professor Santayana’s revival of 
essences, in which he finds, however, only an illumined re-statement 
of the Paltonic doctrine. 


In the same number of Philosophy John Laird writes on 
“Contemporary British Realism.” As in America, the movement 
seems a healthy one in general, but somewhat negative in its 
specific contributions. 


So disillusioning a story needs a moral. Perhaps it is only that 
the old lines of division between realism and idealism must go. 
Perhaps it is that philosophy has long enough been a branch of 
debating and should become an analytical and experimental science. 

H. Jeffery Smith. 


ERRATA 


In the course of translation and printing Dr. Ph. Kohnstamm’s 
article on ““Types and Meanings of Personalism” in the last number 
of The Personalist several errors were made: 


Dr. Kohnstamm is not director of the University but director of 
the Institute for education at the University of Amsterdam. 


The note on page 169 ought to be on page 174 at the end of the 
first paragraph, and “places” on the third line of the same para- 
graph should read “plants.” Page 174, line 21, “Stern’s Deity, the 
top of his Heirarchie der Personen is,” should be inserted before 
“not self-conscious.” Page 167, line 10, “to be; a specific being,” 
should read, “to be a specific being.” 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
“Logic, Living and Dead”’ 


Professor Winn’s article thus headed in the last instalment of 
this periodical (Spring 1937) seems to me to call for some supple- 
mentary remarks. I quite agree with him, of course, when he 
emphasizes that the conclusiveness of an argument is independent 
of the more or less complete form in which it is presented, and that 
the syllogism is not the only form of deduction. I also take him 
to be right when he suggests that “deductive logic’”—if indeed it 
was ever buried—ought to “arise from the dead,” in other words, 
when he contends that it is still “living.” When, however, he ex- 
plains this to mean that “the three principal functions of deduction 

. are: Presentation, . . . , Criticism, and Self-Criticism,” he 
seems to me enormously to wnderstate his case and to behave some- 
what like the man who, in order to prove that the surface of the 
earth is not uniformly and absolutely flat, points to a mole-hill in 
sight of the Chimborasso. The Chimborasso in this case consists 
in science and, in particular, in mathematics and physics on the one 
hand, and in jurisprudence and ethics on the other. 


Mathematicians have always “deduced” the propositions from 
the axioms and they have now come to see that this is really their 
main business. Only, of old the axioms were taken to be self-evi- 
dent truths, by which the propositions might be demonstrated, 
whereas now it has come to be seen that they ought to viewed as 
fundamental assumptions, which means that the propositions also, 
being but their implications, can claim truth only when, and as far 
as, the axioms can. Similarly natural philosophers have long since 
endeavored to “deduce” facts from laws; but now it is acknowledged 
that the “laws” are but assumptions or hypotheses, the implications 
of which are brought out by (mainly mathematical) “deduction,” in 
order to be confronted with the facts whereby either falsification 
or verification (or to speak more precisely, non-falsification in this 
particular instance) may be achieved. In jurisprudence too it was 
never doubted that it was the main function of the judge to apply 
the law to an individual case—which, as Aristotle would have said, 
really means to “syllogize,” using the law as a major and a statement 
of factasa minor. (A contract signed under pressure is not valid; 
now this contract has been signed under pressure; therefore it is 
not valid). But here the notion that the law ought to be “true,” 
was even of old but rarely advocated (although it might be consid- 
ered to be “evidently just’? or somehow based on human nature), 
and is now generally held to be simply a command, the implications 
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of which the judge is called upon to work out. And so ethics also, 
as far as it attempts a scientific treatment of practical problems 
at all, can work only by “deduction” from general principles— 
whether these be viewed as commandments to be obeyed, or rather 
as hypotheses to be tested by the verdict of conscience in a particular 
case. 


But as soon as the principle from which deduction starts is ad- 
mitted to be but an assumption or a command, the old objection 
that deduction, and the syllogism in particular, involves a petitio 
principii falls entirely to the ground. There would be no sense 
in maintaining that I was not warranted to assume that all men are 
mortal, as long as I did not know whether Socrates was too, or to 
invalidate all contracts signed under pressure as long as I did not 
know that this particular contract had been or would be signed in 
that way. For my assumption or hypothesis was just that all men 
whatsoever were mortal, and my command referred to all contracts 
whatsoever signed under pressure. That Socrates is a man and 
that my assumption therefore, if true, must apply to him also, is 
another and entirely independent assumption first brought in by 
the minor, just as, in the other case, the alleged fact that this partic- 
ular contract was signed under pressure could not possibly have 
been foreseen by the lawgiver and constitutes an entirely different 
statement due solely to the judge. 


This explains, moreover (as I have pointed out in Kantstudien 
XXXV, 466, 1930) how by mere deduction a “new” result may be 
reached. It is arrived at by the synthesis of two (or more) assump- 
tions, or of two commands (or of a command and an assumption 
etc.). Compared with their synthesis the result is, indeed, not new, 
but compared with them singly, it is. In the general law referring 
to contracts signed under pressure there was no reference to this 
particular contract; in the assumption that this particular contract 
was signed under pressure there is no reference to its invalidity; 
it is only when that law and this assumption are taken together 
and synthetized, that the conclusion is arrived at. 


Aristotle, then, was not wrong in supposing that a valid con- 
clusion could be reached only where there were at least two premises 
to start from. His mistake was to suppose that the main function of 
deduction, and of the syllogism in particular, was demonstration, 
viz. deduction from true premises (although being perfectly aware 
also of its dialectical significance and of its use for the purpose of 
reductio ad absurdum), whereas we now see that its specific func- 
tion is to work out the implications of an assumption or of a com- 
mand. Anyhow, in an age in which some of the finest intellects are 
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engaged in applying old and in elaborating new methods of deduc- 
tion it seems hardly necessary to stress its utility in a subordinate 
field. And why should we contemplate the possibility of its “arising 
from the dead” at a time when it is likely to be more alive than 
it ever was? 


There is, however, one more point, on which I propose briefly 
to comment. Professor Winn uses the term valid in a rather de- 
preciative sense. He contends that “in any living argument... 
it is sheer madness to strive for the perfection of valid reasoning,” 
and ironically remarks that “validity was raised to the status of 
virtue.” Now I suppose that by all this he really means no harm but 
simply wants to say that the complete and formally correct pre- 
sentation of an argument may, under the circumstances, often be 
dispensed with. Nevertheless, to speak slightingly of validity appears 
to me objectionable and even dangerous. For, is there any differ- 
ence between the connotations of valid and of conclusive?. If there 
is, it must be a very subtle one. But conclusiveness is the very 
marrow of an argument. Indeed, an argument that is not conclu- 
Sive, is no argument at all, it is, at best, a fallacy, but, more likely 
still, mere verbiage. Now to impress the layman and, above all, 
the rising generation with the notion that an argument may be 
sound without being conclusive seems to me to be absolutely in- 
admissible. True, in practice we may very often not dispose of a 
perfectly conclusive argument. But then that is a deficiency that 
we ought to be aware of. In mathematics, the standard of validity, 
of nicety, of precision is constantly raised: what was accepted as 
conclusive fifty years ago, is now considered vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. Why then should we lower this standard in logic? But that is 
not all. Professor Winn holds out to non-valid inferences the conven- 
ient title of an “enthymeme,” and suggests that, from the point of 
view of “living logic,” an enthymeme may be as good as a syllogism. 
I am sure, he is thinking of harmless instances of elliptical reason- 
ing, such as: “Socrates was a man; therefore he was mortal.” But 
in practice the favorite “enthymemes” are likely to be of a very 
different nature: “He is a communist, therefore he ought to be 
beheaded; he is a fascist, therefore he ought to be shot; he 
is a Jew, therefore he ought to be robbed; he is a negro, therefore 
he ought to be lynched.” True, we shall not stop this sort of reason- 
ing by insisting on the explicit statement of the major. But why 
should we degrade logic by seeming to connive at it? And, more- 
over, may we not, here and there, succeed in setting a man thinking 
by asking him whether he really is prepared to maintain that all 
communists ought to be beheaded, all fascists to be shot, all Jews to 
be robbed and all negroes to be lynched. For—and here I perfectly 
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agree with Professor Winn—‘“Presentation, Criticism and Self- 
Criticism” certainly ave among the functions of deduction. 
H. Gomperz 


“‘Afternoon”’ 


There are fishermen who advocate the morning. One such was 
recently seen perched beside a pool, lantern in hand, waiting for 
daybreak. Such conduct must arise out of the concept that trout 
observe human habits of meal-time in strict keeping with the cur- 
rent views of “animal psychology.” However, the beauty and fresh- 
ness of the morning river must be admitted and praised. The glory 
of the rising sun transfigures every rill and ripple as the coolness of 
the night has added depth and volume to its flood. There is an 
expression of joy, of youthful exuberance, and glow, the promise 
of yet undisclosed powers in the morning river. 


Under the heats of noon, the tempo of wind and stream and 
bird-song have changed. There is an impressive fulness, an incre- 
ment of power and quiet in the stream that lies under the meridian 
sun. But this is no time for fishing. It is rather the hour for recuper- 
ation; to take stock of the morning experience; to dress the fish 
with the sweet wild thyme that grows beside the pool; to prepare 
for the more serious efforts of the afternoon. The noon comes big 
with the lessons of the morning but it is not, as many dream, the 
climax of the day. 


Afternoon is needed to justify the early hours. One may rejoice 
in the laughter and beauty of the morning stream, but give me the 
stiller reaches of the broadening river as the bands of sunlight 
begin to lengthen along the pools, and the deeper recesses of the 
canyons nourish the darker shadows. Life now comes to the final 
test and if the morning lessons have been learned, brings the most 
profitable hours. Always along the stream there is new activity 
discernible in rustling leaf and scurrying footstep as evening 
approaches, and even the care-free bird-songs of the morning seem 
to take on a sweeter and more plaintive strain as if they too had 
gathered the perspective of shadow which experience gives. 


The heats of the day are over now, the exuberance of the morn- 
ing is but memory, but the serenity of afternoon fills the heart with 
joy, and, if the day be good, it is afternoon that fills the fisherman’s 
creel. Morning is sweet for promise but afternoon for fulfilment. 
The early reaches of the river were good with their bubbling 
laughter, but the lower stretches that linger toward the sea are 
better. Perhaps evening with its homecoming will be best of all. 


RATA: 


Along the Bookshelf 


Revolutionary Physics 


THE REVOLUTION IN PHYSICS. By 
Ernst Zimmer. Warcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. Pp. 254. $3.75. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF PHYSICS. By 
Karl K. Darrow, Ph. D. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. Pp. 306. $3.00. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICS. By 
Max Planck. W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


THE QUANTUM THEORY OF RADI- 
ATION. By W. Heitler. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. xi, 252. 
$6.00. 


H. Stafford Hatfield, the trans- 
lator in the introduction to Zim- 
mer’s The Revolution in Physics 
prophesies correctly, we believe, 
that the “new developments [in 
physical theory] mean a com- 
plete change in man’s conception 
of the external world.” We are, 
he writes: 


very tired of the domination 
of the machine, in spite of 
the wonderful progress 
which it has inspired. For, 
ultimately, the classical pic- 
ture of the universe is in- 
tolerable to man. It asks 
him to accept as the final 
reality a vast and sterile 
desert, in which the whole 
of his own history is an 
event as insignificant and 
momentary as the falling of 
a single drop of water upon 
the Sahara. This, we now 
know, is an appearance, 
reality cannot be described 
in terms of three-dimen- 
sional space and ever-flow- 
ing time. 


The author begins by describ- 
ing the standpoint of what is 


now being called “classical phys- 
ics,” being that which ruled un- 
questioned and supreme about 
twenty-five years ago. There 
are chapters on the nature of 
matter and of light in classical 
physics followed by five chapters 
on the modern theories, a chap- 
ter of summary and new discov- 
eries and a chapter on “Science 
and Philosophy.” 


He quotes Laplace’s omni- 
scient statement at the end of 
the Eighteenth century which 
has provided the backbone of 
materialistic science and phil- 
osophy ever since: 

A Spirit who knew at a 
given moment all the forces 
existing in nature, and the 
relative position of all exist- 
ing things or elements com- 
posing it, would, if he were 
able to submit all these data 
to mathematical analysis, be 
able to comprehend in a 
single formula the motion 
of the greatest heavenly 
body and of the lightest 
atom; nothing would be un- 
certain for him, and future 
as well as past would lie 
open before his eyes. 


And he shows what distances 
we have come from the cock- 
sure jauntiness of Laplace which 
could dismiss God from the uni- 
verse with a jest. 


Dr. Zimmer, a former pupil 
of Planck, sees in the Quantum 
Theory of his master the princi- 
ple which is revolutionizing the 
whole concept of matter and 
bringing a change greater than 
has ever before occurred in the 
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history of science. Incidentally 
he gives a clear account of the 
Quantum Theory (p. 55), and 
declares in the words of Planck: 


In it we have found some- 
thing quite new and un- 
precedented, which is cer- 
tain to entirely revolution- 
ize our physical thought; 
for since the foundation of 
the differential calculus by 
Leibniz and Newton, this 
thought has been based on 
the continuity of all causal 
connections in nature. 


He shows how impossible of 
fulfilment was the hope of Lord 
Kelvin, stated in 1925 to make 
a wooden model expressive of 
the relationships of forces with- 
in the atom, a hope to which the 
discoveries of Heisenberg have 
set definite limits: 


The orbits of the electrons, 
their momentary positions, 
their times of revolution, 
are all magnitudes that we 
cannot even deduce indirect- 
ly from the data of spec- 
troscopy. This mixture of 
classical physics and quan- 
tum theory, this ‘classical 
quantum theory,’ makes far 
too many unprovable state- 
ments about the processes 
going on in the atom. For 
we can only actually observe 
the frequencies and intens- 
ities of spectral lines, to- 
gether with the value of the 
individual possible energy 
levels as given by the meth- 
od of Frank and Hertz (p. 
62). We are told nothing 
about the orbits and periods 
of the electrons (pp. 132- 
33). 


In the final chapter, Science 
and Philosophy, the author rais- 
es the question whether the laws 
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with which we describe nature 
are in nature or in us,—whether 
they are characteristic of the ex- 
ternal world or whether we our- 
selves put them into it; and if 
so why we are so successful in 
doing it? This question indi- 
cates the problems that are 
troubling the new science and 
which cannot be solved apart 
from philosophy. The Newton- 
ian mechanics, he declares, with 
its view of nature as a huge 
machine, forms a basis for ma- 
terialism of every kind and led 
to the 


. unjustified and short- 
sighted conclusion that the 
human will is not free; in- 
deed, that there is no such 
thing as spiritual existence. 
The positivist, in view of the 
quantum theory, can no 
longer believe in the valid- 
ity of determinism in phys- 
ics, never hitherto serious- 
ly doubted. (p. 213) 


He writes: 


A new spiritualism is in 
process of formation. The 
world of classical physics, 
constructed of mass points, 
seems like a large machine. 
The world of quantum phys- 
ics, constructed of waves of 
light and matter, appears 
to be only formally deter- 
mined by these waves. If 
nothing material can be 
found underlying it, the al- 
ternative is something of a 
physical or spiritual char- 
actere.(p.,250) 


Darrow’s The Renaissance of 
Physics was the basis of the 
Lowell Institute Lectures recent- 
ly given in Boston. Like the 
work of Zimmer he covers the 
ground of modern theory re- 
specting matter, atoms, light, 
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the transmutation of atoms, and 
the unity of nature. His de- 
scription is more popular and 
less technical than most other 
works on physics and thus 
more likely to be understood by 
the lay reader. He is no less 
certain, however, of the revolu- 
tion that has taken place in sci- 
entific concepts though he frank- 
ly states: “As a matter of fact, 
physicists simply hate to give 
up any theory which ever served 
them well; and actually, we sel- 
dom do.” 


Taking up The Philosophy of 


Physics by Max Planck after a 
recent reading of his work pub- 
lished in 1931, The Universe in 
the Light of Modern Physics, 
one will be surprised at the vast 
distance he has traversed in 
so few years, toward a spiritual- 
istic interpretation of the uni- 
verse. The change of view on 
the part of Planck is however 
only typical of that revolution 
which is taking place generally 
in the minds of our more ad- 
vanced physicists. 


After the long brutal reign of 
materialism and even Planck’s 
former sympathy with it we 
are hardly prepared to be told 
by him that the choicest and 
most original scientific minds 
were inspired not only by a be- 
lief in the reality of the external 
world but also by a belief in the 
rule of a higher reason in and 
beyond it (p. 29). 


Likewise he takes the ad- 
vanced position that the will is 
free and supreme as the most 
immediate source of cognition. 
The brass-tack scientists who 
consider themselves free from 
all anthropomorphism he meets 
with the statement: “No science 
can be wholly disentangled from 
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the personality of the scientist.” 
(p. 34) 


The hope of sustaining the 
concepts of classical physics he 
declares are destroyed for good 
(p. 58), while as to causality it 
appears: 


The most perfect harmony 
and consequently the strict- 
est causality in any case, 
culminates in the assump- 
tion that there is an ideal 
spirit having a full knowl- 
edge of the action of the 
natural forces as well as of 
the events in the intellectual 
life of men; a knowledge 
extending to every detail 
and embracing present, 
past, and future... we must 
assume the existence of an 
ideal and omniscient spirit 
lr a) strict (causality is: to 
be upheld in physical events 
(pp. 78, 79)...A positivism 
which rejects every trans- 
cendental idea is as one- 
sided as a _ metaphysics 
which scorns individual ex- 
perience. (p. 114) 


Finally he adds his testimony 
to the fact that to every scienti- 
fic discoverer, both faith and 
preconceived ideas are necessary 
(nALZb)e 


Professor Heitler’s Quantum 
Theory of Radiation is a book 
for students and those who have 
some facility with mathematics, 
but it is perhaps the best, latest, 
and most complete account of the 
quantum theory. 


The book grew out of a course 
of lectures given in Gottingen 
in 1932-33 and is a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject. 
The various sections of the work 
take up the classical theory of 
radiation, the quantum theory 
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in vacuo, the interaction of ra- 
diation with matter, radiation 
processes connected with posi- 
tive electrons, and the penetrat- 
ing power of high-energy radia- 
tion. 


Though in small compass com- 
pared with the possibilities of 
the field it is a book destined 
to be indispensable to all serious 
students of the newer theories 
of matter, light and energy. 
Here one will find not only the 
latest conclusions but something 
of the processes by which they 
have been achieved. | 5rd VSM 


Beauty and the Philosopher 


THE AESTHETIC THEORIES OF 
KANT, HEGEL, AND SCHOPEN- 
HAUER. By Israel Knox. Columbia 
University Press, New York. Pp. 219. 
$2.50. 


ART AND SOCIETY. By Herbert Read. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. xix, 282. $4.00. 


No philosopher in modern 
times is of such importance or 
has retained such interest for 
the student of philosophy as 
Kant. Mr. Knox’s work is fresh 
evidence of the vitality of Kant, 
and we are grateful to him for 
making clear the trend of the 
Critique of Judgment, which is 
no easy book to read. This work 
is a logical outcome of Kant’s 
two earlier Critiques. 


Kant was not concerned 
with the implications of art 
and beauty. His interest lay 
in a neat metaphysical 
scheme, in a nicely arranged 
table of once-for-all com- 
pleted a priori categories. 
(33) 


But was Kant merely interest- 
ed in completing his system 
when he wrote his last Critique? 
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We know that Kant never went 
more than forty miles from his 
native town of Konigsberg, he 
never saw mountains or wild 
scenery, and he seems to have 
had no particular love of music 
or paintings or sculpture, and 
if pictures attracted him it seems 
to have been because of their 
meaning, and for poetry he only 
cared for the didactic or satiric 
kind: but may we not surmise 
that in one of his daily and me- 
thodical walks he was arrested 
by some form of beauty and 
realized that Beauty, like Truth 
and Goodness, must have its 
place in the life of mind. The 
Judgment of Taste is the judg- 
ment we pass on things that 
we call beautiful. This judg- 
ment refers to something in the 
object—beauty—which is not ob- 
jective but subjective. Kant de- 
scribes this as the apprehension 
of purposivness, and he means 
by this the pleasure we get from 
the sight of a beautiful object 
when that sight is not connect- 
ed with any scientific or moral 
concept, a pleasure that is uni- 
versally communicable yet in- 
dependent of concepts. 


Aesthetic knowledge is char- 
acterized by its pure subjectiv- 
ity, yet though subjective it is 
self-contained and complete. The 
imagination works as if the Aes- 
thetic representation of sense 
given reality had our own sub- 
jective satisfaction alone in 
view, it is our way of harmon- 
izing things. When you feel 
pleasure in the mere form of an 
object, although the judgment 
‘this is beautiful’ is singular and 
empirical, yet you claim for it 
the agreement of others because 
the ground of your pleasure is 
found in the purposive harmony 
of the object, Kant makes a dis- 
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tinction between purposiveness 
and purpose: the purposiveness 
of the flower is the disinterested 
pleasure it gives, but its pur- 
pose is to propagate its seeds. 
The flower that gives us aes- 
thetic pleasure is only a stage in 
the like process of the plant, 
but when we look on the flower 
as a value in itself we endow it 
with beauty in its own right. 
Kant does not attempt to define 
beauty positively, but what he 
says is that for a thing to be 
beautiful the purposiveness of 
the thing must not be detach- 
able as a purpose. But Kant’s dis- 
interestedness is little more than 
the apprehension of the beau- 
tiful in nature, ‘‘aesthetic ex- 
pression involves, what Kant 
fails to realize, the totality of 
personality—sense, emotion, im- 
agination, intellect—and _ con- 
summates in clarity, compre- 
hension, and imaginative sym- 
pathetic vision. (26)”’ Mr. Knox 
examines and makes clear the 
cogency of Kant’s postulates and 
deductions of the fowr determin- 
ations of the beautiful: the first, 
disinterestedness; the second, 
the beautiful is that which apart 
from concepts is the object of 
universal satisfaction (Mr. 
Knox brings forward the inter- 
esting question as to whether 
Kant in stressing the freedom 
of the beautiful from the fetters 
of the concept is influenced by 
the socio-economic ideology of 
the period that brought in the 
emancipation of the serf from 
his feudal masters). ‘Did the 
Zeitgeist, in some devious fash- 
ion, spread its wings also over 
Kant’s timeless metaphysics 
with its eternal noumena and its 
unconditional, absolute categor- 
ical imperative?” (53) The third 
determination is purposiveness ; 
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the fourth, necessary satisfac- 
tion. 


Art is a source and cause 
of genuine union among 
men and its true efficacy 
resides in its transmission 
of experience in its widen- 
ing and deepening of the 
field of human conscious- 
ness. Beauty is felt and 
shared more fully and au- 
thentically than Kant seems 
to discern. The flowering of 
art is social communica- 
tion: the wafting of a vis- 
ion, the revelation of ex- 
perience to humanity ... 
The dearest quality in art 
to Tolstoy was its powers 
of union—that wonder by 
dint of which hearts and 
minds estranged from each 
other in the artificial mar- 
ket-places of the world are 
reunited in the strong and 
simple love of their com- 
mon understanding of their 
common humanity ... Art 
and beauty communicate; 
they do more: they unite. 
(44) ... They speak the 
language of thehuman heart 
in a way that can be really 
understood and shared by 
many. 


The concluding chapter of this 
part deals with The Sublime. 
The sublime is to Kant one de- 
gree more subjective than the 
beautiful, to quote Kant: ‘“‘the 
sublime gives us courage to mea- 
sure ourselves against nature.” 
Knox writes: 

Kant presents us with the 
spectacle of a formless and 
chaotic nature of might and 
magnitude on the one hand, 
and man... on the other, 
finding delight in the feel- 
ing of the sublime precise- 
ly because of the contrast 
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involved ... He was unable 
to discover the sublime in 
nature and so he makes it 
no more than a subjective 
sign and symbol of the tri- 
umph of the “supersensible”’ 
in man, of an intellectual 
and moral victory over na- 
ture, of the “moral law 
within” over the “starry 
heaven above” (65) 


Following the three short 
chapters on Kant the aesthetic 
theories of Hegel and Schopen- 
hauer are admirably set forth. 
Dealing with Hegel Mr. Knox 
culls from the four prodigious 
volumes of his lectures on aes- 
thetics what has vital and sig- 
nificant value for us today. 


Apart from Plato and Ar- 
istotle no philosopher had 
more strings to his lute 
... It may be also said that, 
despite the intricate con- 
volution of his metaphysics, 
they are rich in apprecia- 
tive aesthetic criticism and 
insight. (79) ... The beau- 
ty of art is according to 
Hegel, an effulgence of 
Spirit more radiant than 
the beauty of nature... 
For God, to Hegel, is Spirit, 
and Spirit manifests in man 
more fully its ideal pres- 
ence. In the products of 
art this ideal presence of 
God, of Spirit, is felt as 
precisely and more deeply 
than in the phenomena of 
Nature. Indeed, the spirit- 
ual import of beauty is in 
direct ratio with the de- 
gree of organic develop- 
ment. <A flower is more 
beautiful than a stream, an 
animal is more beautiful 
than a flower, the human 
form is more beautiful than 
an animal, but true and gen- 
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uine beauty is the beauty 
begotten of spirit. (20) 

The beautiful is thus, co- 
drdinate with Religion and 
Philosophy, and is disting- 
uished only from them in 
its form—that is, in its 
sensuous expression, in the 
plasticity of its images 
which render the Idea ac- 
cessible to sense. (83). 


For Schopenhauer the identi- 
fication of art with the rational 
was anathema. The world is 
more than idea, and its objecti- 
fication is the externalization of 
the idea, phenomenal existence 
is idea, but the will alone is a 
thing-in-itself, for as he says: 
“therefore life accompanies the 
will as inseparably as the sha- 
dow accompanies the body; and 
if will exists, so will life, the 
world, exist.’”’ Art is the escape 
from Will to Vision, from De- 
sire to Contemplation. In aes- 
thetic vision we are released 
from the bondage of will, we 
cease to consider the when, why 
and whither of things to look 
simply at their eternal essences, 
the what. Beauty for Schopen- 
hauer is the world contemplated 
apart from willing. In this little 
book Mr. Knox achieved great 
triumph, putting into so concise 
and yet so readable a form what 
is of living interest in the aes- 
thetic theories of Kant, Hegel 
and Schopenhauer. 


Art and Society by Herbert 
Read will be of deep interest to 
all those who care to understand 
what is fundamental in art. It 
is a vivid and forceful presenta- 
tion of art from its beginnings 
with primitive man to its latest 
developments in Expressionist 
and Functionalist art today. Of 
especial interest are the author’s 
views of the position and future 
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of art in a civilized society. The 
book is written, moreover, with 
the delightful ease of one con- 
versant with every phase of the 
subject. We are told that this 
book arose out of a course of 
lectures given in 1935-36 at the 
University of Liverpool. The 
first part deals with the signi- 
ficance of the Cave-paintings 
and the reactions of primitive 
people to the invisible and mys- 
terious. Art, we know, is an 
autonomous activity influenced 
by the material, cultural and eco- 
nomic conditions of its time: 


Actually it is like a spark 
springing, at the right mo- 
ment, between two opposite 
poles, one of which is the 
individual, the other the so- 
ciety. The individual ob- 
jectifies his experience, the 
group accepts this exper- 
ience as a socially valid 
symbol. (XIV) 


Early art is divided into two 
types: A vitalistic art, repres- 
entative of hunter and hunted, 
that has yet within it something 
of a mystical and religious ele- 
ment; and secondly, an anti- 
vitalistic, geometrical art, orig- 
inating in technical processes; 
which suggest the beginnings of 
abstract patterning. Passing from 
primitive art to civilized types, 
the problem becomes mainly the 
relation between art and relig- 
ion. Following Professor White- 
head, religion is divided into 
ritual, emotion, belief and ra- 
tionalization. The art of Egypt, 
of Mesopotamia, of the Shang 
and Chou period of China was, 
like primitive man’s art, cere- 
monial, communal, and ritual- 
istic. From ritual, which in- 
fluences art through the creation 
of ritualistic symbols, emotional 
art evolves; religious emotion 
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not only objectifies itself in plas- 
tic form but rites first performed 
as religious exercises become 
exercises worth doing for the 
pleasure they give, and dance, 
drama, and song arise in their 
own right. Thus, so far, art and 
religion have been interdepend- 
ent, but with the stage of belief 
art will still be useful for the 
elaboration of symbols but it 
is no longer necessary ; and when 
rationalization is reached, and 
religion becomes an affair of in- 
dividual meditation and _ philo- 
sophic concepts, sensuous rep- 
resentation is dispensed with as 
no longer a help to the life of 
the spirit. There are, accord- 
ing to Professor Read, as many 
rationalizations as there are re- 
ligions, though there are certain 
main types which are each in 
effect a different conception of 
the order of the universe, that 
is to say a different idea of God. 
There is the Buddhist religion 
that passed from India to China, 
and there took on Chinese char- 
acteristics. “There is no dual- 
ism of creator and created;... 
and the whole of existence, in- 
cluding human life, is subord- 
inate to the incomprehensible 
process of being’ (89). The 
Chinese artist’s desire to enter 
into communion with the uni- 
versal spirit that is immanent 
in nature leads to a preference 
for landscape and flowers and 
birds rather than the human 
figure. The second type is the 
Semitic. The God of Israel, the 
protector of a chosen people, 
could not be presented in human 
form and with human frailties, 
therefore there shall be no grav- 
en images, and a religion arises 
that has little to say to the plas- 
tic arts. The third type is the 
Greek religion which, in the 
Hellenistic epoch, passes to phil- 
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osophy, while art, dissociated 
from religion, takes on the glori- 
fication of the state. Finally 
there is Christianity, a synthesis 
of Syrian Greek and Roman 
elements, shunning representa- 
tion although allowing symbol- 
ism, and later an abstract, anti- 
vitalistic, personification of sac- 
red personages. As Christian- 
ity spread to the North of Eu- 
rope it met the genius of North- 
ern races, and there due to cli- 
matic and material conditions it 
takes on new characteristics, and 
an art afterwards called Gothic 
comes into being, which is the 
adaptation of Christian Mediter- 
ranean art to the Northern ethos 
of freedom. The freedom that 
came in the South of Europe 
with the Renaissance is different 
in origin and marks the eman- 
cipation of reason from eccles- 
iastical control. This led, not 
to the discarding of art, but to 
the breaking down of the walls 
that had circumscribed it, 
throwing the whole field of na- 
ture open to art to idealize and 
portray. Quitting “spiritual serv- 
itude” and Church patronage 
art took on new masters, in the 
form of “economic servitude” 
and the production of market- 
able commodities. The last chap- 
ters of the book leave the his- 
torical aspect and deal with the 
psychology of the artist, with 
art and education and with the 
question of the future of art. 


Art must be regarded as a 
necessity, like bread and 
water, it must be accepted 
as a matter of course; it 
must be an integral part of 
our daily life, treated not 
as a guest, not even a pay- 
ing guest, but as one of the 
family. (237) 
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But since we cannot discuss 
what art shall exist in the future, 
we must seek among the 
various existing social ten- 
dencies for a form of so- 
ciety which would seem to 
offer the greatest promise 
of a new civilization, in 
which art would once more 
have its place and function. 
(274) 


Professor Read looks to Freu- 
dian psychology for a general 
release from fear and repression, 
and to modern methods of pro- 
duction for the benefits of hu- 
manity, and to the realization 
of a civilized society, 


which will recreate the con- 
ditions of a great art. This 
at least is a possible faith 
to oppose to all who leave 
us in despair and cynicism, 
without pleasure, without 
joy, without the highest 
and subtlest ecstasy of art, 
of poetry, the creation of a 
world of imaginative real- 
ity. (275) 


We doubt if any one looking 
for an introduction into the sub- 
ject of Art and Society could 
find a better guide than Profes- 
sor Read. The book is splendid- 
ly illustrated with a hundred 
fine plates. 

Geraldine Wildon Carr 


China Changes 


CHINA’S MILLIONS. By Anna Louise 
Strong. Knight Publishing Company, 
New York. Pp. xviii, 457. $2.50. 


CHINA CHANGES. By Gerald Yorke. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Pp. 334. $2.50. 


MIRROR OF CHINA. By Louis Laloy. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. Pp. ix, 
308. $2.75. 


THE FLIGHT OF AN EMPRESS. By 
Wu Yung, translated by Ida Pruitt. 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 
Pp xxiii, 2220'$2.50: 
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All people who are anxious 
to know all sides of the Chinese 
question will want to read Anna 
Louise Strong’s China’s Millions. 
The book is written frankly 
from the Communistic stand- 
point and forms the great ex- 
ception to the flood of books now 
coming forth on the Chinese 
situation. The exception lies in 
the very partisan viewpoint 
which has not yet had represent- 
ation and which for that very 
reason is more important. 


Many of the questions raised 
and charges made can be an- 
swered only by time and history. 
Her position that Chiang Kai 
Shek has betrayed the revolu- 
tion, sold out to Japan, to the 
foreign financial interests, to the 
Nanking bankers, is less secure 
as a proposition than when its 
author issued her challenge. Par- 
tisans seldom ever do justice to 
the motives of their political 
rivals and it can hardly be less 
true in this case. Naturally, the 
strife engendered by the revo- 
lution, has led to intense feeling 
of this kind. The stirring events 
of his last days have made Sun 
Yat Sen the martyr saint of the 
New Republic. Yet it is a ques- 
tion whether he was not too 
visionary to have kept together, 
by practical political measures, 
the country he had done so much 
to save. Naturally, to his ex- 
tremely doctrinaire followers, 
any moderate measures in those 
who succeeded him would appear 
to be traitorous. Such was the 
situation between Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Abolitionists. He 
was hated perhaps more veno- 
mously by these than by the 
slave-holders themselves. Yet, 
the success of the anti-slavery 
movement was dependent on the 
mediating and compromising 
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spirit of Lincoln. It is wise, 
therefore, to read Miss Strong’s 
book, to learn the Communistic 
side of the controversy and the 
worst that can be said against 
the present Chinese regime; it is 
still wiser to withhold judgment 
until one can catch some inkling 
of the verdict of history. All 
that this reviewer has been able 
to gain from a year of travel 
in China is that in her essential 
interpretations, Miss Strong is 
biased and incorrect. 


A good corrective for this 
biased position is the account of 
conditions given by J. G. Yorke 
in China Changes. Mr. Yorke 
was a Reuter’s correspondent 
who went with the defending 
Chinese army into the Jehol cam- 
paign against the Japanese and 
again travelled with the Com- 
munist or rebel army in Kiangsi. 
He was with the official party 
inspecting the dykes after the 
floods of 1931; later he spent 
some time in retirement in a 
Buddhist monastery to learn the 
Mayahana art of meditation. 
His book has the advantage of 
the journalistic style which 
makes it intensely interesting 
and he knows how to handle his 
materials. The work will be of 
special interest in disclosing the 
political forces and movements 
behind the events having to do 
with the Jehol campaign and the 
Communist debacle. He gives 
direct answer to many of Miss 
Strong’s complaints, showing 
the source of failure in the Com- 
munist campaign were in no 
wise due to treachery but rather 
to the inherent weaknesses of 
the communist program. They 
were quite unsuccessful in their 
attempts to engender the neces- 
sary class consciousness. The 
Chinese are perhaps freer from 
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this than any other people. They 
are attached to the land and 
even those who have none cul- 
tivate the hope of a small hold- 
ing and cannot be brought to 
see those a step above them in 
prosperity as natural enemies. 
Therefore, it did not take them 
long to tire of the artificial ar- 
rangement into which they had 
been propagandized. At the 
time of writing they had taken 
up the retreat to Szechuan where 
the author expected them to run 
a more sustained and successful 
course, but the aftermath of his- 
tory indicates that the same 
causes for failure that existed 
in Kiangsi were operative in 
Szechuan. Neither the author 
nor the reviewer conceives any 
particular danger that China 
will go Communistic. We have 
here really the best account of 
Chinese internal politics that has 
been written for a long time, 
and one which the careful stu- 
dent of Chinese affairs cannot 
afford to pass by. 


Why will the best of writers 
fall into the smug provincialism 
of assuming ignorance and vul- 
garity to be national traits to 
be charged against a whole peo- 
ple while at the same time they 
overlook the ignorance and vul- 
garity of their own? And why, 
for the sake of an inferiority 
complex or a prejudice, are they 
willing to spoil an otherwise 
good book? If one were to take 
Mr. Yorke seriously, he would 
conclude that the American is 
the only international travelling 
nuisance. Would that he could 
be an American once and have 
to endure the vulgarity of the 
occasional Englishman. Such 
are quite like our own. We com- 
mend him to the reading of the 
next book on our list, Mirror of 
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China, by Louis Laloy, for M. 
Laloy is equally outraged by the 
bad manners of both Americans 
and British, while he maintains 
the infallible superiority of the 
French. The same narrowness 
of interest pervades the book as 
is evidenced in various ways. 
He condemns the Universities 
of China, with the single excep- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity at Peiping, admitting 
that he refused to visit the 
others because they were not 
worth seeing. The assured in- 
feriority of these other institu- 
tions is based on their pursuit 
of American models and the 
author carefully explains the 
valuelessness of American Uni- 
versities to derive from the fact 
that all students are graded by 
attendance and that there are no 
examinations. The exhibition of 
such inexcusable ignorance com- 
bined with such dogmatic asser- 
tion goes far to discredit any 
other statements indulged. If 
M. Laloy had paused to inspect, 
for instance, Yenching Univers- 
ity, whose gates he would have 
passed to get to the Catholic 
University, he would have seen 
one of the most beautiful of 
campuses, a thoroughly endowed 
and capably manned school with 
as high standards as the average 
American or European Univer- 
sity. But there are none so 
blind as those who will not see. 
He is exceedingly loose, also, 
with his historic facts, as when 
he states the original intent of 
the Boxers to have been the 
overthrow of the Manchus which 
was skillfully diverted by the 
Empress Dowager into an anti- 
foreign movement. His survey 
of the medical resources of China 
begins and ends with the Cath- 
olic Hospital and makes no men- 
tion of the vast work of the 
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Rockefeller Hospital, which in 
equipment and research is cer- 
tainly not excelled in France. In 
similar fashion, he slurs the 
work of Dr. Hu Shih, of which 
he has not apparently taken the 
trouble to inform himself. Such 
results on the part of a Pro- 
fessor in the University of 
Paris are not creditable. 


Notwithstanding these rather 
fatal shortcomings, the book is 
interesting as an account of per- 
sonal impressions, of men, places 
and customs, done in pleasing 
style and well translated by 
Catherine Alison Phillips. It is 
more to be sought as a pleasing 
book of essays by a cultured, 
though provincial, Frenchman, 
in reaction to places and events 
of unusual present-day interest, 
than for an unprejudiced view 
of the Chinese scene. 


The Flight of an Empress by 
Wu Yung, is a story most in- 
terestingly told of those tragic 
days during and following the 
Boxer Rebellion, in which Tzu 
Hsi, affectionately called ‘Old 
Buddha” and her court were 
in flight from Peking after its 
capture by the allied forces. 


The difficulties of that flight, 
the motives of the Boxers, the 
unutterable confusion of the 
country, the characteristic court 
intrigues are skilfully told by one 
of the participants. It varies in 
many ways from other accounts, 
both in its description of the 
attitude of Prince Lu toward 
the foreigners, and in its favor- 
able attitude toward the acts of 
the Empress Dowager. The 
writer seems also not to have 
been aware of the full duplicity 
or extent of responsibility which 
rested upon the shoulders of 
Prince Tuan. 
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His picture of the Emperor 
Kuang Hsii likewise does not 
accord with the prevailing view 
in the West. The young Emper- 
or about whom so many liberal 
hopes had gathered is represent- 
ed as little better than an idiot. 
Probably the full truth, if it ever 
becomes known, will have to be 
pieced out of many narratives 
told from many standpoints. The 
most serious defect in Mr. Wu’s 
account is that it seems to have 
been written to account for his 
own failure to reach the highest 
office under the Empress. His- 
tory from such a standpoint can 
never be fair to all the parties 
concerned. Still it is a vivid 
account of the things that hap- 
pened and has the advantage of 
coming from within the circle 
of the Court. ola 


The Charm of Chinese Verse 


THE PROSE-POETRY OF SU TUNG- 
P’O. With Introductory Essays, Notes 
and Commentaries by Cyril Drummond 
Le Gros Clark. Kelley and Walsh Lim- 
ited, Shanghai. Pp. xxii, 280. 


THE WORKS OF LI PO. Done into 
English Verse by Shigeyoshi Obata. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
Pp. xix, 236. $2.00. 


The Western World has not 
begun yet to appreciate the rare 
literary treasures to be had for 
the taking which lie hidden un- 
der the forms of the Chinese 
Language. One needs first of all 
to realize that in the Chinese 
one is dealing with a culture 
which was contemporary with 
Babylonia and Egypt, and which 
has existed continuously to our 
own time. A most pronounced 
feature of that culture has been 
its encouragement of literature 
and its emphasis on literary 
taste. The result has been the 
most extensive living literature 
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in existence and which in extent 
dwarfs any other that has ever 
been. This literature awaits 
sympathetic and _ discerning 
minds with sufficient genius to 
translate it to the West. 


A little indication of what may 
happen is to be seen in that 
superficial flurry that struck Eu- 
rope around the middle Eigh- 
teenth Century when du Halde 
translated a Fourteenth Century 
Chinese tale into French. The 
title of the piece was ‘“‘The Lit- 
tle Orphan of the House of 
Chao.” It was dramatized in 
France by Voltaire under the 
title L’Orphelin de la Chine and 
likewise in England by Hatchett, 
and Murphy, and first appeared 
there with David Garrick in the 
title role. Metastasio adapted 
it into the Italian, while Goethe 
attempted to popularize the 
story for the Germans in his 
Elpinor. 


The most marked character- 
istic of Chinese verse is its love 
for, and appreciation of, nature. 
In the West, this element had 
lain almost dormant from the 
time of the Greeks and Romans 
until the impact of Chinese na- 
turalism in the Eighteenth cen- 
tury. Even yet, there is among 
us no such capacity for the en- 
joyment of nature, so prevalent 
among the Chinese. This offers 
a rare opportunity to such of 
our literati as have the patience 
to master the Chinese language, 
and it constitutes likewise a 
challenge to their understanding. 
For we must admit that great 
literature like great architec- 
ture, art or music, grows only 
on the stem of deep religious 
conviction. Love of nature, be- 
lief in and desire for essential 
harmony with her in her various 
moods was to the Chinese an 
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expression of religious rever- 
ence. More than this, it was the 
source of his interpretation of 
men, of life, of society and of 
God. 


All this constitutes the peril 
to be overcome by the westerner 
in attempting to translate Chin- 
ese poetry to western minds. 
Overwhelming as these may 
seem, there is the added difficul- 
ty of translating an ideographic 
language in which a single word 
is loaded with a multitude of 
meanings and shades of mean- 
ing, for the Chinese is probably 
the richest and most pliable in 
the world. The consequence is 
that one needs, in order to re- 
produce the literary excellence 
of Chinese, not only the lan- 
guages involved but likewise the 
Chinese spirit. Only occasionally 
is this spirit captured by the 
western mind. Until some gen- 
ius appears, we shall scarcely 
know much of these hidden 
treasures in the vast storehouse 
of Chinese literature. Already, 
our obligations are great, for 
we owe the fairy tale to our 
Oriental cousins. The Thousand 
and One Nights, Grimm, and 
Andersen, owed much to these 
sources. 


Great honor then to those of 
our number who are pioneering 
in the field with the intent of 
disclosing to us some of the 
beauty and charm of Chinese 
literature. 


One well-known American lit- 
erary critic was accustomed to 
say in his lectures that literary 
inspiration was impossible with- 
out the presence of good Bour- 
bon whiskey. We felt at the 
time and do feel that the remark 
overlooked the real sources of 
poetic inspiration. So far as we 
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have been able to judge, such 
inspirations have not often pro- 
duced more than the maudlin. 
However, one section of Chinese 
literature bears the same im- 
plication, for Li Po, whose 
Works are now to be had in 
translation, was known as the 
first of the “Eight Immortals 
of the Wine-Cup.” Shigeyoshi 
Obata, a Japanese, is the trans- 
lator. In his introduction, speak- 
ing of the period of the T’ang 
dynasty, contemporary with the 
early dawn of medieval Europe, 
he speaks of the richness of 
Chinese literature: 


“In this age,’ remarks a 
native critic, ‘““whoever was 
a man, was a poet.” And 
this is not satire. The “An- 
thology of the T’ang Dyn- 
asty” consists of nine hun- 
dred Books and contains 
more than _ forty-eight 
thousand nine hundred 
poems by no less than two 
thousand three hundred 
poets. Moreover, since this 
collection was compiled as 
late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury by order of a Manchu 
emperor, it represents only 
a meager crop from a field 
that had suffered the ruth- 
less ravages of time for 
fully a thousand years. 
Imagine, then, the vast ef- 
florescence of what must 
have been veritably a tropic 
jungle of poetry! 


Now a person may consider 
it no distinction to be count- 
ed one among these poets 
when the list is so large; 
but to be picked out as the 
greatest of them all—as the 
leader of this colossal army 
of immortals, is certainly a 
singular distinction and 
honor. And this honor falls 
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to Li Po. He, by almost 
unanimous consent, is re- 
garded as the greatest poet 
under the T’angs, and of 
China of all times. 


In spite of the fact that Obata 
has the double difficulty of lan- 
guage he has done a creditable 
job of translation and many of 
these verses of the great Chinese 
poet will thus find favor with the 
modern reader. 


We especially like Nocturne: 


Blue water .. 
moont.2 eG 

In the moonlight the white 
herons are flying. 

Listen! Do you hear the 
girls who gather water- 
chestnuts ? 

They are going home in the 
night, singing. 


. a clear 


Something of the religious 
feeling for nature is to be gath- 
ered from the poem, The Summit 
Temples 


To-night I stay at the Sum- 
mit Temple. 

Here I could pluck the stars 
with my hand, 

I dare not speak aloud in 
the silence, 

For fear of disturbing the 
dwellers of heaven. 


The depth of his reflection 
on human life and likewise the 
skeptical spirit of the Chinese 
which passes for fatalism is seen 
in Old Dust: 


The living is a passing trav- 
eler; the dead, a man 
come home. 

One brief journey betwixt 
heaven and earth, 

Then, alas! we are the same 
old dust of ten thousand 
ages. 


The rabbit in the moon 
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pounds the medicine in 
vain ; 
Fu-sang, the tree of im- 


mortality, has crumbled 
to kindling wood. 
Man dies, his white bones 
are dumb without a word 
When the green pines feel 
the coming of the spring. 
Looking back, I sigh; look- 
ing before, I sigh again. 
What is there to prize in 
the life’s vaporous glory? 


Perhaps none of his lines are 
more significant of feeling than 
those On the Yo Yang Tower 
with his Friend Chias: 


O wild geese, flying past, 
Take away the sorrow of 
the heart! 


Su Tung-Po was not one of 
the “Eight Immortals of the 
Wine-Cup,” but he _ followed 
closely in their spirit in his cre- 
ation of prose poems called in 
Chinese, the fu. These have been 
well translated by Cyril Drum- 
mond Le Gros Clark under the 
title The Prose Poetry of Su 
Tung-P’o. This is the first com- 
plete edition of these poems in 
English and is identical with the 
Tung-p’o Ch’ian Chi first pub- 
lished in the Eleventh century. 
The complaint is made that Su 
Tung-P’o’s work lacks original- 
ity because of his frequent use 
of phrases and figures from Li 
Po and other famous leaders in 
Chinese letters. Mr. Clark dis- 
sents, however, from this opin- 
ion, believing that in the use 
of words and phrases of others, 
originality may be shown in the 
use made of them. Su was a 
liberal in religion, using ideas 
and principles of Confucianism, 
Taoism and Buddhism to serve 
his purposes in the manner of 
the true Chinese tolerance. He 
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was an artist and critic as well 
as a poet and could indulge in 
the keenest satire. His work 
was a part of that revolt against 
tradition and literary pedantry 
which characterized his times. 


Our choice among these prose 
poems is Autumn Sun in which 
one Yueh Wang, rich, tranquil, 
and prosperous, crooner of verses 
without words, proposes to our 
poet that he is about to deliver 
himself of a poem on the Au- 
tumn Sun. This effort Su de- 
precates, for how can one born 
in a luxurious mansion, never 
moving without an umbrella- 
bearer, write a fu on the Autumn 
Sun. 


“Now, a man like myself 
really appreciates it. When 
the summer floods become 
excessive, when the clouds 
become vapour and the 
rains fall, when the thun- 
der rolls and the lightning 
flashes, when rivers and 
lakes merge together and 
the god of the soil is in 
danger of drowning, then 
do boats sail on the city- 
walls, fish and dragon enter 
the house, mildew covers 


the utensils, frogs and 
earth-worms crawl about 
the tables. At night, one 


must move five times to 
avoid the damp; in day- 
time, one must dry the 
clothes in the sun for three 
changes. But still there is 
nothing in all this to wor- 
ry about! 


“In San Wu there is a plot 
of ploughed land. There, 
ripened grain becomes cov- 
ered with fungi, matured 
rice curls up into the mud. 
Drains and dykes over- 
flow. Walls, undermined by 
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water, collapse in ruins in 
the mud. One’s eyes glisten 
with tears as the smoke 
from the fuel in boiler and 
cauldron fills the room. All 
around, the neighborhood is 
silent. The crane cries in 
the doorway. The wife ris- 
es in the night and heaves 
a deep sigh, as she reckons 
up the number of foodless 
days and wonders whether 
the clothing will last to the 
end of the year. 


Suddenly the cauldron sends 
out sparks in myriad con- 
fusion, and the lamp-wick 
hangs down in double blos- 
som. Clear blows the west 
wind; drums and bells re- 
sound. The slaves joyously 
tell me that this is the sign 
of no more rain. So I rise 
early to divine it, and I 
find that Hesperus, the 
evening star, is placid and 
no longer flashes as it bathes 
in the Valley of Sunshine 
and rises over Fu-sang. Ere 
one has winked, the whole 
prospect has changed with 
winged flight to the cross- 
beams of the house. In that 
moment I feel as though I 
am awakening from a 
drunken slumber. I am like 
a dumb man who can speak, 
paralytic who can rise and 
walk. I am like a wanderer 
returning to his ancestral 
village who gets his first 
glimpse of the Elders! Have 
you, Sire, also tasted joy 
like this?” 


Thus it is that Su affirms the 
Taoistic conception of Nature 
stated by Chung Tzu’s words: 


The universe came into be- 
ing at the same time with 
me, and I and everything 
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therein are one... All 
distinctions arise because 
our knowledge is incom- 
plete . . . Great knowledge 
is comprehension, little 
knowledge is always partic- 
ular ... Reconcile all in the 
rhythm of nature. 


These two books will not only 
be of interest to all lovers of 
true poetry but if they can create 
an interest in the field of Chinese 
literature may provide an in- 
spiration to others which may 
have far-reaching literary con- 
sequences. Vitel WO the 


News From Tartary 


GENGHIS KHAN. By Ralph Fox. Har- 
court Brace and Company, New York. 
Pp. xiii, 285. $3.00. 


NEWS FROM TARTARY: A Journey 
From Peking to Kashmir. By Peter 
Fleming. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. 384. 


THE FLIGHT OF BIG HORSE. By 
Sven Hedin. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xv, 248. $3.75. 


In a day in which once more 
the Mongolian tribes loom into 
prominence as the possible ar- 
biters of political destiny, it is 
well to have this thrilling story 
of their other great impact on 
history which is told by Ralph 
Fox in his Genghis Khan. It 
may well be that the future of 
Asia and of Europe will not only 
be decided on the plains of Mon- 
golia as the great Eastern Em- 
pires of Asia, Japan and Russia, 
join in conflict, but it may easily 
happen that the adherence of 
Inner or Outer Mongolia may 
decide the event. Such an event 
could not occur without serious 
consequences for the rest of the 
world such as no modern pro- 
phet is wise enough to foresee. 
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Since the bearing of Central 
Asia upon the situation is so 
important to the yet unwritten 
files of history, it is especially 
timely that we should now have 
in hand the story of that other 
time when Mongolia determined 
the future history of the world. 


This may not at first seem 
apparent, but when we reflect 
upon the outcome for Europe of 
the opening up of the Asiatic 
trade-routes and their mainten- 
ance for safe travel which re- 
sulted from the conquests of 
Genghis Khan, we find the 
answer. The silks, the cottons, 
the spices, the jades, and the 
gold that flowed along those 
routes of travel brought luxury, 
wealth, and wisdom to the west. 
It was then that Roger Bacon’s 
search for the _ philosopher’s 
stone which may well be taken 
as typical of the _ initiation 
of western science was but the 
echo of Ch’ang Ch’un’s similar 
effort beside the China Sea. The 
tide of commerce, camel-borne, 
was destined to enrich the cities 
of Europe, to make powerful the 
city-republics which gave new 
impetus to the cause of democ- 
racy, to have far-reaching ef- 
fects in state-craft, political 
economy and education. 


The tale of Genghis Khan is 
invested with new glamor by 
this latest biographer who dis- 
cusses learnedly the political and 
economic conditions that made 
possible the career of the Mon- 
gol conqueror. And it is told 
with such freshness and vigor 
that it far surpasses the average 
novel in interest. It is an in- 
forming and thrilling book. 


If one desires to learn of the 
modern version of the atrocities 
of Genghis Khan, or if he has 
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an idea that such “could not hap- 
pen now” it will be well for him 
to read Sven Hedin’s The Flight 
of Big Horse. The world trav- 
eller was sent on an expedition 
by the Central Chinese Govern- 
ment in 1933 for the purpose of 
marking out two motor roads 
to the western provinces. These 
lay partly along the old silk 
roads over which for centuries 
the silks of China were carried 
to the West. He had the ad- 
venture of falling into the midst 
of the revolution in Sinkiang 
province under Ma Chung Yin 
whose name means Big Horse. 
His description of travels along 
the old caravan route are inter- 
esting enough to make good 
reading, but his tale of perils as 
he found himself between two 
armies and in continuous danger 
makes a thriller. The sad state 
of the peasantry so harrassed by 
wars for five thousand years, 
the destruction of the oases, and 
the endurance of human kind 
under oppression, all these form 
the background of this exciting 
adventure. 


The Prayer Book confession 
of having done the things that 
ought not to have been done and 
neglecting the things that ought 
to have been done would fit the 
expedition into Sinkiang and 
Turkestan which Peter Fleming 
writes about in News From Tar- 
tary. The professional “expedi- 
tioner’ will look with contempt, 
or with awe, at the outfit of 
these two newspaper correspond- 
ents, one of them a woman, who 
essayed the long and dangerous 
journey through China’s most 
remote province and over the 
Himalayas into India. 


Yet it was this very unpre- 
paredness which perhaps kept 
them from being taken seriously 
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and so allowed to pass through 
two lines of hostile armies neith- 
er of which was in the mood to 
admit anyone who could bear 
information to the outside world. 
The lack of preparation was 
more than mere lack of supplies 
and extended to deficient and 
irregular passports and yet, by 
intrepidity and patience, they 
made the thirty-five hundred 
mile journey in seven months. 
Their object was to learn what 
were the actual conditions, and 
the events that were occurring 
in the struggle that was going on 
between communist and Tungat. 
They wished also to learn how 
much of a hand Russia was tak- 
ing in the struggle. These facts 
they learned first hand and re- 
ported to The London Times. 
Apparently in Sinkiang, the 
early battle-lines were being 
drawn for the dominance of 
Asia, for this section dominates 
both western China and British 
India and in case of war be- 
tween the great powers, might 
make a _ strategic base from 
which to strike. Neither is this 
possibility so remote nor so far- 
fetched as at first it seems to 
the casual student of history. 
Genghis Khan gave a demon- 
stration of how all Asia and even 
eastern Europe could be touched 
from this spot. In case of war 
with Japan, it would furnish op- 
portunity for a flanking move- 
ment should Mongolia become 
the seat of war. That Mongolia 
would become the seat of op- 
erations is indicated by present 
moves. 


All these possibilities add in- 
terest to this fool-hardy adven- 
ture of Peter Fleming who tells 
the story with a vividness and 
charm that are the possession 
of very few writers. Above all 
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the book is profusely illustrated 
with photographs of his taking 
that add greatly to the interest 
and enjoyment. RTE 


Two Interpretations of the Eliza- 
bethan Outlook 


THE ENCHANTED GLASS: THE 
ELIZABETHAN MIND IN LITERA- 
TURE. By Hardin Craig. Oxford 
University Press, New York. Pp. xi, 
2938 $2150; 


ROBIN REDBEARD: BEING A FIC- 
TIONAL BIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT 
GREENE. By Carl S. Downes. Heath 
Cranton, Limited, London. 7s. 6d. 


In The Enchanted Glass Pro- 
fessor Craig of the Department 
of English at Stanford Univers- 
ity makes a systematic and not- 
able analysis of “the Elizabethan 
mind in literature.” In the belief 
that the history of error is as 
important as the history of 
truth, he examines not only the 
scope and nature, but the inte- 
gral merits and shortcomings, 
of late sixteenth century schol- 
arship and thought on various 
basic topics regarding man and 
the universe. His method is to 
make some individual thinker 
or Vartist —" Richard “Hooker, 
Thomas Dekker, or whom you 
will—the focus for a particular 
investigation. He does not con- 
fine himself, however, to the 
ideas of this single personage; he 
supplements them indeed with 
references to so many additional 
sources that the exposition some- 
times becomes cluttered. He 
treats with dispassionate candor 
and with fairness to both sides 
such matters as the dispute 
whether Elizabethan was the 
child of English medievalism or 
the child of a classical Renais- 
sance. His study not only con- 
tributes to our understanding 
of the intellectual milieu of that 
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period. It affords a more ac- 
curate insight into many indi- 
vidual writers and brings out 
aspects of them which are large- 
ly or completely neglected. 


The most serious adverse crit- 
icism of the volume is that it 
is better suited to intensive read- 
ing than to quick reference after- 
ward. In so elaborate a discus- 
sion there are necessarily many 
points regarding which the 
scholar will wish to refresh his 
memory. If the name of an 
author affords a clue in finding 
them, the index will tell him on 
what page to look. But if his 
quest is depersonalized, he is 
left without guidance. Not only 
does the index fail to list topics, 
but the table of contents is too 
concise to offer help and the 
chapter titles (taken, in all in- 
stances, from phrases in Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning) are 
noncommittal rather than spe- 
cific. More heed to these details 
of pedagogical apparatus would 
have paid large returns in the 
enhanced usefulness of the vol- 
ume. 


In Robin Redbeard Professor 
Downes of the Department of 
English at the University of 
California at Los Angeles offers 
as his purpose “a fictional biog- 
raphy of Robert Greene.” Let it 
be said at once that neither this 
purpose nor the method of 
achieving it is, in the ordinary 
sense, scholastic. Professor 
Downes places before us inci- 
dents which at best he can but 
surmise and he spins numerous 
conversations out of his own 
head rather than out of the 
records. But he does this with 
a skill and an emphasis unknown 
to mere exploiters of history. 
He leaves us in not the slightest 
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doubt that what he gives us is 
representative rather than ac- 
tual. However groundless the 
individual dialogues and scenes, 
he has so steeped himself in the 
thought, the circumstances, and 
the idiom of that lusty age that 
the book may serve as a vivid 
and provocative introduction to 
Elizabethan England, and par- 
ticularly to the group of univers- 
ity wits among whom the pious- 
thinking, sordidly living, and 
sadly fated Robert Green must 
be numbered. 
Garland Greever. 


A Shelf of Recent Poetry 


FROM DINGLE TO DERRY. By John 
Richard Moreland. The Kaleidograph 
Press, Dallas, Texas. Pp. xi, 79. $1.50. 


THE UNWILLING GYPSY. By Jose- 
phine Johnson The Kaleidograph Press, 
Dallas, ‘Texas. Pp. xi,.78))$1:50, 


LINES ON LIFE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Allen Mussaeus. Banner Press, 
Emory University, Atlanta. Pp. v, 63. 
$1.50. 


SWAN IN THE SOUTH. By Frances 
Smith Johnson. Banner Press, Emory 
University, Atlanta. Pp. x, 76. $2.00. 


SUN AND SHADOW. By Kate Kirkham 
(Mrs. Peter Lansing Wheeler). Banner 
Press, Emory University, Atlanta. Pp. 

Wilke tae 

HOLY FLAME. By Georgia Harkness. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston. Pp. ix, 
96. $1.50. 


Poems by Evelyn M. Watson. FLAME 
WINGS and five other volumes pub- 
lished by The Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston. $1.50 each. BEAUTY, 
SIGNATURE OF GOD and AS 
FROM A MINARET published by 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston. $2.00 
each. 


FIFTY FAMOUS WOMEN. By Clyde 
Robertson. Banner Press, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta. Pp. ix, 109. $2.00. 


A number of volumes of poet- 
ry have come to the reviewer’s 
desk. The first of them are by 
Virginians. Mr. Moreland, for- 
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mer editor of “The Lyric,” de- 
votes his lilting stanzas and de- 
scriptive skill to scenes obser- 
ved on a visit to his mother’s 
native country, Ireland. Jose- 
phine Johnson, also of the 
“Lyric” group, employs less 
dancing measures but is more 
thoughtful and more socially 
conscious. Allen Mussaeus, al- 
though guilty of some careless 
workmanship, has both range 
and balance; along with these 
he exhibits, now and again, a 
turn for satire, unforced song, 
and phrasal magic. Apparent- 
ly the first non-Virginian, Mrs. 
Johnson appears to be from the 
neighboring state of Maryland; 
she is a Smith College graduate 
who writes with taste and pictor- 
ial adeptness; her favorite 
theme is the love of nature. Miss 
Kirkham specializes in descrip- 
tive and interpretive poems on 
California and Mexico. Georgia 
Harkness, professor of philos- 
ophy in Elmira College, lacks 
lyric impulses and resourceful- 
ness, but steers amid _ philo- 
sophic, Biblical, and religious 
subjects with unvarying optim- 
ism. Miss Watson compensates 
for physical affliction with too 
prolific authorship; she devotes 
an entire volume to quatrains, 
another to cinquaines, a third 
to sonnets; she fills one volume 
with “bird poems” and another 
with “an outline of aesthetics” ; 
always she shows herself fluent, 
ingenious, and cheerful. Mrs. 
Robertson, addressing children, 
gives rhymed summaries of the 
lives and significance of fifty 
women, from Cornelia Gracchus 
to Jane Addams; she does not 
invariably idealize them, nor 
should she; but when the youth- 
fulness of her audience is con- 
sidered, it may be questioned 
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whether she should find place at 
all for some of her exhibits. 
Garland Greever. 


Historical Studies 


AMERICANISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. By 
Gustav E, Miiller. F. Frommann, Stutt- 
gart. Pp. viii, 303. 


GREEK POETRY AND LIFE. Essays 
presented to Gilbert Murray on his 
seventieth birthday. Clarendon Press, 
Oxtord’) Pp; x, 399% 


THE STORY OF INSTRUCTION: THE 
BEGINNINGS. By Ernest Carroll 
Moore. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. 380. $3.00. 


HORACE: THREE PHASES OF HIS 
INFLUENCE. Lectures given at Mount 
Holyoke College in celebration of the 
Bimillennium MHoratianum 1935. By 
Paul Frédéric Saintonge, Gale Burge- 
vin, and Helen Griffith. With a fore- 
word by Cornelia C. Coulter. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Pp. 120. $1.00. 


THE RENAISSANCE. By F. Funck- 
Bretano. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. 320. $2.50. 


I suppose it was bound to 
happen that the German histor- 
ians of philosophy also would dis- 
cover America and the process 
was in the case of Gustav Mitiel- 
ler’s Americanische Philosophie 
facilitated by the author’s ob- 
taining a professional appoint- 
ment in the University of Okla- 
homa. But instead of providing 
German readers with a porten- 
tously long, dull, and accurate 
abstract of what has been pub- 
lished by every American pro- 
fessor of philosophy since the 
foundation of Harvard College, 
Professor Mueller has chosen to 
record his impressions in the 
present lively and comparatively 
brief volume. He deserves com- 
mendation for emancipating him- 
self from the superstition that 
philosophy can flourish only in 
academic lecture rooms, and in- 
sisting that it springs from the 
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character and history of a soci- 
ety; indeed he seems to overdo 
this social dependence of philos- 
ophy when he goes back to the 
pre-Christian paganism of the 
Nordics to explain the beliefs of 
the Puritans, and strives to de- 
rive from the latter the beliefs 
of modern professors. As so of- 
ten the directness of the connec- 
tion between social sentiment in 
general and that of special and 
secluded classes is overestimat- 
ed; it is often possible for the 
latter to segregate themselves 
from the common herd and to 
cultivate different ideals and 
values. This is true also of Amer- 
ican universities, although they 
were never so independent of the 
authorities and of public opinion 
as the German universities had 
become until the Hitlerian flood 
swept through them. But as I 
said, Professor Mueller does not 
conceive philosophy too pedant- 
ically; so he finds room to men- 
tion Ethan Allen, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin Franklin, Poe, 
Margaret Fuller and the four 
Adamses: one wonders why 
Mark Twain’s profound pessi- 
mism is not noticed. A historian 
is of course always compelled to 
select and can best express his 
judgment by the space he allots 
to his various topics: judged by 
this criterion he has found Jona- 
than Edwards and Royce most 
sympathetic with him, while he 
has cut down his account of 
Dewey to a beggarly six pages, 
and yet finds room for a sharp 
criticism of Sidney Hook’s Meta- 
physics of Pragmatism, which 
he treats as representative and 
as presaging the ultimate absorp- 
tion of pragmatism by Marxism. 
To which the obvious answer is 
that Marxism arose out of Hegel- 
ism, and that the very coarse- 
grained caricature of pragma- 
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tism advocated by Moscow has 
not been sactioned by any of the 
pragmatist leaders. On the other 
hand, one may note with pleasure 
that Professor Mueller not only 
makes mention of The Person- 
alist and its Editor but also prog- 
nosticates that Los Angeles is 
destined to become “a spiritual 
centre of international import- 
ance” (p. 180). 

F. C. S. Schiller. 


The volume Greek Poetry and 
Life contains twenty-two essays 
presented to Gilbert Murray by 
as many admirers, 


all at some time his col- 
leagues and all in varying 
degrees his pupils, as a wit- 
ness to his preeminence as 
a Greek scholar and the 
recognized leader of Greek 
studies in England. 


These essays may be grouped 
into two classes according to 
their treatment of literary auth- 
ors or problems and non-literary 
subjects. There are four of the 
second class: “Gold and Ivory in 
Greek Mythology”; “Medizing 
and Medism,” dealing with the 
question as to why the Greeks 
described their countrymen who 
sided with Persia as Medizing, 
and the culture that they em- 
braced as Medism; “On the 
Treatment of Ancient Disease,” 
both as to whether its origin was 
explainable by “secular” causes 
as during the Homeric period or 
by “possession” as during post- 
Homeric religious development, 
and as to the cures, “operations” 
and mechanisms of healing; and 
“Telepathy and Clairvoyance in 
Classical Antiquity.” 


What we shall call the literary 
class of essays covers a wide 
range: “The Epilogue of the 
Odyssey”; “The Date of Archil- 
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ochus,” c. 740-730 B. C. to c. 670- 
660 B. C. is adopted; “Kynai- 
thos,” a Homerid from Chios, 
author of the Hymn to Apollo; a 
study of Pindar, “The Ancient 
Grief” of Persephone; “The 
Niobe of Aeschylus,” recon- 
structed and supplemented with 
a commentary; “Lyric Iambics 
in Greek Drama” ; and “The Ele- 
gaics in Euripides’ Andro- 
mache.” “The Date of Hlectra,” 
cral0 Be'G., “*The* Exodus'of 
Oedipus Tyrannus,” “Trachin- 
dae,’ and Sophocles’ “Lyrica 
Clausulae”’ draw more freely up- 
on Sophocles’ productions and 
style than upon those of any 
other Greek poet. Three diffi- 
culties in Aristophanes’ works 
are examined: ‘Who Played 
‘Dicaeopolis’ ?”—probably Arist- 
ophanes himself; ‘“Antistrophic 
Variations in Aristophanes’; 
and “Dramaturgical Problems in 
Ecclesiazusae.” “A Tragic Frag- 
ment,” relating to events immed- 
iately following the fall of Troy; 
“Teliambi,” which term is used 
to denote dactylic hexameters 
with a short penultimate; Erin- 
na’s “Lament for Baucis,”’ the 
remains of Erinna’s poem on her 
dead friend Baucis, a recently 
published papyrus; and “The 
Lock of Berenice,” written by 
Callimachus, translated and 
adapted by Catullus. 


As might be surmised, the es- 
says are not adapted to a popu- 
lar reading public, but are valu- 
able to all students of the ancient 
Greek period. Acquaintance 
with the Greek language would 
facilitate understanding distinc- 
tions and quotations, but its lack 
is by no means a prohibition in 
every instance. The student of 
ancient lore will welcome the first 
class contributions that are of- 
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fered here on either neglected or 
disputed subjects. 
Paul R. Helsel. 


The Story of Instruction, The 
Beginnings, by Professor Ernest 
Carroll Moore, formerly provost 
of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, now professor of 
philosophy, is an interesting and 
authentic account of the educ- 
ational practices, institutions 
and ideals of ancient Greece and 
Rome. Professor Moore has done 
more than give us a mere review 
of classical education; he has 
placed it within its proper set- 
ting of the current of ancient 
history. Exhibiting a thorough 
knowledge of classical life and 
literature, and revealing an eye 
for significant details, the au- 
thor has infused into his account 
the spirit of romance. The book, 
in brief, is charmingly written. 
The reader will agree with the 
blurb that “Mr. Moore’s scholar- 
ly familiarity with his subject is 
abundantly evident, but his 
style is easy, his material engag- 
ingly presented, and the reader’s 
enjoyment is heightened by the 
many delightful quotations from 
both classical and modern writ- 
ers. The only criticism that 
may be raised against so easily 
and charmingly written a vol- 
ume, I think, is a regrettable lack 
of a detailed and penetrating ac- 
count of the life of the Academy 
and the Lyceum, and the signifi- 
cance of their educational ideals, 
an opportunity scarcely to be re- 
jected under the plea of lack of 
extant information. This is the 
more disappointing in light of 
our contemporary tendency to- 
ward specialization, contempt for 
metaphysics and a view of the 
whole, our substitution of college 
credits and a diploma for an edu- 
cation, and the jibes of our poli- 
ticians and business men against 
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“brain-trusters.”’ What our own 
educational system needs to 
espouse is that catholicity and 
unity of spirit revealed in the 
colleges of Athens. W.H.L. 


To honor the two-thousandth 
birthday of Horace, the Latin de- 
partment of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege sponsored a series of lec- 
tures which should “sum up 
Horace’s signifiicance for his 
own time and give some idea of 
the scope of his influence on later 
generations.” Three lectures of 
the series, by members of the 
Mount Holyoke College faculty, 
published under the title of Hor- 
ace: Three Phases of His Influ- 
ence, through a “happy coinci- 
dence,” to which Professor Coul- 
ter calls attention in her Fore- 
word, serve both as a tribute to 
the poet and as a centennial vol- 
ume for the college. 


The lover of Horace will find 
especial enjoyment in Professor 
Saintonge’s lecture upon “‘The 
Influence of Horace on Ronsard 
and Montaigne.” “The drinker 
of the Rhone shall learn of me,” 
Horace had foretold. The ful- 
fillment of this prophecy is illus- 
trated chiefly through two great 
writers of the Pléiade. To Ron- 
sard Horace was not merely a 
guide for lyric form. He was a 
companion, and furnished a phil- 
osophy of life in harmony with 
the French poet’s most lyric 
moods. Of all posts that Mon- 
taigne knew and loved, Horace 
influenced him most in the art of 
discovering himself. It is no 
wonder that Montaigne has been 
called the “French Horace.” 


Professor Burgevin, in the lec- 
ture upon “A Little Farm,” dem- 
onstrates the influence of the 
“Horatian concept of rural fe- 
licity” upon English writers 
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from the days of Mat Prior, who 
had his Sabine Farm in Down 
Hall and his Maecenas in Lord 
Harley, to the nineteenth cen- 
tury novelist, George Gissing. 


Professor Helen Griffith pre- 
sents a survey of “The Horatian 
Strain in Literary Criticism” 
and appends a_ useful bibliog- 
raphy. The purely critical 
powers of Horace are perhaps 
less esteemed now than in the 
times of Boileau and Dryden. 
His influence and importance, 
however, are still considerable. 
“Good craftsmanship in writing 
remains, as it was in Horace’s 
time, difficult, rare, necessary.” 


Mount Holyoke College is to be 
congratulated upon this pleasant 
and worthy tribute to the bimil- 
lennium of a poet, published in 
her own centenary year. 

Ruth W. Brown. 


To treat in a fresh and origin- 
al way, the much written about 
European Renaissance is no 
trifling task but F. Funck-Bren- 
tano in his volume on The Ren- 
aissance has achieved it in a high- 
ly successful manner. Not only 
does he put a new emphasis on 
persons and events in such a 
way as to disclose new under- 
standing but he does it in un- 
prejudiced fashion that will not 
revolt even those who disagree 
with him. Columbus and Cop- 
ernicus, the Medici and Erasmus, 
Savonarola and Alexander Sixth, 
the Concordat and the Reforma- 
tion, these are various and hos- 
tile persons and events that are 
marshalled for our attention: a 
field commonly traversed, it is 
true. What Funck - Brentano 
brings of special value to us is a 
philosophical, social and _politi- 
cal insight into the interpreta- 
tion of events. Thus, he fulfils 
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the function of the true historian 
by making the times, the person- 
ages, and the situations live 
anew for us, and by ladening, 
with new reality, a profounder 
understanding. It is history at 
the highest level. RG 


Studies in Religion 


THE CONCEPT OF A LIMITED GOD. 
A Study in the Philosophy of Personal- 
ism. By Rannie Belle Baker. Shenan- 
doah Publishing House, Washington, 
DFCHP pl x5 (23.4: 


abe CoN LRALIDY SOF GHRIS IT. By 
William Temple. Morehouse Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee. Pp. 115. $1.00. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THOUGHT AND 
PRACTICE. By William Temple. 
Morehouse Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee. Pp. 112. $1.50. 


MODERN MAN’S WORSHIP. By Ber- 
nard Eugene Meland. Harper Brothers, 
New York. Pp. xix, 317. $2.50. 


THE NATURE OF RELIGION. By Ed- 
ward C. Moore. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. viii, 368. $2.50. 


The Concept of a Limited God 
by Rannie Bell Baker belongs to 
the growing body of literature set- 
ting forth efforts to re-think the 
God idea in present day terms. 
Its author is a self-confessed 
Personalist. The plan is first to 
define “limited,” as applied to 
God, second to examine the writ- 
ings of McTaggart, Fechner, 
Renouvier, James, Mill and 
Howison who are styled Plural- 
istic Personalists in their under- 
standing of a limited God; and 
Rashdall, Brightman, McCon- 
nell, Ward and Tennant who are 
described as Monistic-Pluralis- 
tic Personalists in their treat- 
ment of a limited God; and third 
a concluding statement of the au- 
thor’s point of view. 


The meaning of limited is bor- 
rowed from the Greeks. They 
held a double idea of the term. 
First, “limited,” according to 
Greek thought was “a check or 
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obstacle which hinders progress 
toward the good or perfection” ; 
and second, “a measure or har- 
mony, the principle of rational 
spirit, which serves such pro- 
gress and gives it meaning.” 
Plato and Aristotle associated 
the first with non-being, the 
second with Being and action 
which were one for Reality. 
“Modern Pluralists, in criticis- 
ing the non-limited God of the 
Monists, are reviving the second 
Greek sense of limit.” Modern 
Monists adopt the first meaning, 
the absence of all limit but along 
with it the absence also of all 
positive existence. According to 
the author, true Personalism 
holds that “all of Reality is a 
One-and-a-Many.” 


This Monistic-Pluralistic view 


gives limit only in the sense 
of measure to its God... 
Since this God is Source and 
living Ground of all that is 

. an opposing check or 
force, a stuff of the opposite 
nature from spirit (non- 
being) with which spirit 
must contend and for which 
it is no way responsible— 
is not applicable. 


Obviously the material of this 
work was wrought out in enthus- 
iasm and zeal for a point of 
view, with the expected results. 
The easy grouping of philoso- 
phers into classes as when those 
named above are labelled ‘‘mod- 
ern exponents of Personalism,” 
or when, for example, James is 
assigned to the camp of Plural- 
istic Personalists, and Tennant 
to that of Monistic-Pluralistic 
Personalists, may be accomoda- 
tions rather than accurate rep- 
resentations. PRE 


William Temple’s four lec- 
tures on The Centrality of 
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Christ, drop one immediately in- 
to the age-old themes of Reve- 
lation, Incarnation, Atonement 
and applied Christianity. The 
author feels that theology is the 
crux of modern problems. Ma- 
terialism has reached before a 
kind of Deism (reviewer’s term) 
where God does everything in 
general but not anything in par- 
ticular, — Dialectical Material- 
ism. Barth has performed a real 
service in forcing reconsidera- 
tion of Revelation. Personality 
is revealed in emergency. God 
and men act most of the time “as 
usual,” but sin is an emergency 
and Will supervenes over Law. 
Science and Law are valid, but so 
is emergency Will, revelation. 


The Incarnation was more 
than demonstration. Material- 
ity may be the vehicle of the spir- 
itual, a truly sacramental con- 
cept of the Incarnation. The 
Atonement shows God loving, 
suffering, bearing the results of 
the sin which His creation har- 
bors. The world has lost the 
acute sense of sin. Evolution 
views sin as unreached goals, 
but Christianity sees that man 
has turned his back on the goals. 


Christianity must adhere to 
principles rather than rules or 
policies. From this angle the 
author views marriage, the 
power of the state, social wel- 
fare. The state can not judge, 
it can not cry “wickedness.” It 
can only seek a welfare pattern 
of conduct. As in the middle 
ages, power and privilege should 
entail service. Even unemploy- 
ed should give something to the 
community. Evidently the doc- 
tor holds public works superior 
to mere dole. Men must be 
treated as ends, not means. They 
are all sons, with mutual family 
rights and ties. This can under- 
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gird Christian ethics and poli- 
tics. 


A little volume with a big 
message, clear, thought provok- 
ing, as well as thought clarify- 
ing. Carl Sumner Knopf. 


The Moody lectures at Uni- 
versity of Chicago, by the Arch- 
bishop of York, published under 
the title of .Christianity in 
Thought and Practice, recall to 
the reviewer the dignity, solid- 
ity and grace of Dr. Temple’s 
cathedral. This volume was 
like another visit with the au- 
thor, viewing his cathedral of 
the mind. 


The book presents Christian- 
ity applied in the melee of mod- 
ern chaos. The peace question; 
philosophical trends; political 
panaceas; humanistic tenden- 
cies; values and social integra- 
tion ;—these are the focal points. 
Through it all runs a conviction 
of Christ, with verbiage remin- 
iscent of sturdy Anglican dogma 
in the best sense. 


The author sees the church 
paralyzed by division, yet the 
only universal planetary group. 
He opposes war, for men can not 
use armed force without spirit- 
ual deterioration. Yet he be- 
lieves one might fight for coun- 
try, as a social obligation, 
though never for faith, as in- 
dividual opinion. By contrast 
he sees modern Communistic 
and Fascist theory as not unlike 
Aristotle’s concept of man’s val- 
ue as measured by his value to 
the state. To treat man as mere 
means instead of a worthy end 
in himself is to promote Com- 
munism, Fascism, and labor ex- 
ploitation. Yet overemphasis of 
the rights of individual con- 
sciousness has led to compart- 
mental thinking—art for art’s 
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sake ; business is business—with 
tragic results in Christian prac- 
tice. 


There are some long senten- 
ces, sixteen lines in one case. 
Definitions are not always clear. 
For instance, even though per- 
sonality is affected by social in- 
teraction, is it a “social pro- 
duct?” Is it not more basic, a 
“given” entity? 


Purpose is the ultimate ex- 
planation, the core of the uni- 
verse. It is the ultimate prin- 
ciple, correlated with Righteous 
Will, which is the ultimate 
ground. Here the author feels 
we can stop, for it is illogical for 
finite mind to search beyond that 
ultimate principle which affords 
adequate explanation. 

C.S.N. 


The search for salable titles 
often robs subsequent authors of 
proper designation of their 
fields. Bernard Eugene Meland’s 
volume, Modern Man’s Worship, 
could well have been “Religious 
Reality Through Worship,” leav- 
ing the other title for a volume 
less philosophical, pertaining to 
the worship, techniques demand- 
ed by the modern mind. Which 
comment should indicate clearly 
what this volume is not. 


Part I comes nearer present- 
ing a technical study, revealing 
worship and ritual trends in 
America and Europe. Part II 
tends toward a philosophy of re- 
ligion; Part III seeks a philoso- 
phy of life and the relation of 
worship to proper orientation 
and apprecation. Both mysticism 
and socialization bulk large in 
Meland’s concept. America is 
activistic. Religion must do. The 
roots are in Calvin and Puritan- 
ism. But contemplation opens 
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minds to see life, the good, the 
great; to become sensitized. 


Intriguing phrases and figures 
abound,—Mysticism is the aes- 
thetic attitude extended to cos- 
mic proportions. Appreciative 
living is existence plus enjoy- 
ment. Morality is the direct 
route to righteousness. (Like 
Paul, he does not confuse Law 
and Mores with Goodness.) 
Morality is the minimum level of 
righteousness. 


There is, however, a vague- 
ness of definition at many points. 
Is worship a “lunge towards 
reality, Or a. rhythm, ora 
“commitment,” or even “living 
in vital relationship with the 
universe?’ Does not this latter 
more nearly define religion it- 
self? Does Meland differentiate 
between religion as a dynamic 
and worship as a process? 


Beautiful and searching is the 
inquiry as to whether religion 
should be soul medicine for path- 
ological spirits, or a continuous 
dynamic for healthy individuals. 
The critique of Hocking, White- 
head and Wieman is able and 
lucid. The book is distinctly a 
philosophical treatise not a com- 
prehensive guide for a busy min- 
ister. Obscure in part, it yet 
serves as a highly readable and 
thought provoking, worthy vol- 
ume. C.SaNe 


In The Nature of Religion, a 
Religious Book Club selection, 
Professor Edward C. Moore of- 
fers to the reading public the 
fruit of his many years of travel, 
teaching and study in the field of 
religious history. While reveal- 
ing a sympathy for religion in 
all of its historical manifesta- 
tions—“Religion,” he observes, 
“ig the great interpreter of all 
deeper experiences of life’’— his 
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main concern is naturally the en- 
during significance of Christian- 
ity whose specific dogmas are 
considered metaphorical in truth 
value. Professor Moore speaks 
cautiously, as well as frankly, 
with the apparent intent of car- 
rying along with him his more 
conservative-minded readers. 
The comprehensive nature of 
the author’s purpose is indi- 
cated by the table of contents. 
Part one, concerned with the na- 
ture of religious knowledge, dis- 
cusses the rational, the intuition- 
al (by which is apparently meant 
‘splendid surmise’), and _ the 
supernatural. Part two, on the 
nature and manifestations of re- 
ligion, consitlers worship, organ- 
ization and life. In part three, 
devoted to the transcendent, the 
author is concerned with the re- 
lation of Jesus to God, the intu- 
ition of immortality, and God. 
The final section, on Reality and 
Realization, is devoted to the 
embodied fruit of religion, its 
fulfillment in the True, the 
Beautiful, the Good, and the 
Holy. By way of comment it 
may be suggested that lengthy 
paragraphs lend an unnecessary 
burden, a kind of psychological 
hazard, to the reader, and to this 
extent this volume is more for- 
midable in appearance than its 
contents reveal it to be. W.H.L. 


Ways of Life 


ON THE CONTENTED LIFE. By 
Edgar A. Singer, Jr. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York. Pp. 271. $2.50. 


THE SPIRIT OF ZEN. A Way of Life, 
Work and Art in the Far East. By 
Alan W. Watts. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp 136, $1.25. 


On the Contented Life, by 
Professor Edgar A. Singer, con- 
sists of a group of eight occas- 
ional essays, previously printed 
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in various journals and volumes, 
and now assembled for easier 
access by a wider reading public. 
The first essay on “Esthetic and 
the Rational Ideal,” sustains the 
thesis that fine art (in distinc- 
tion from technical art, whose 
purpose is the realization of es- 
tablished ends) has as its func- 
tion the changing of human pur- 
poses, and is in consequence a 
messenger of discontent. Fine 
art, however, we are told, does 
not teach; rather does it create 
creators of ideals and inspire 
the march to new horizons. It 
is also proposed that beautiful 
art is the blended embodiment of 
the tragic and the heroic; and in 
consequence lyricism is not com- 
plete art. The real quest of the 
spirit, toward which beauty and 
art serve as spurs, is the rational 
ideal, whose achievement, para- 
doxically, would cancel them. 
Hence the conclusion that “beau- 
ty by itself means nothing to us.” 
The second essay on “Progress” 
measures this elusive ideal in 
terms of ‘“‘man’s cooperation 
with man in the conquest of na- 
ture.” In the third essay, “On 
a Possible Science of Religion,” 
it is argued that inasmuch as 
God means “‘the supreme and ul- 
timate end,” and since science in 
the Kantian sense, involves dem- 
onstration, a science of religion 
is possible if it be possible to 
demonstrate the supreme and 
ultimate end of man’s aspira- 
tion. This would comprise a 
“science of the a priori in voli- 
tion.” The essay ends rather 
vaguely by mentioning “the bles- 
sed community” and “love,’”’ but 
leaves us puzzled as to whether, 
beneath pleasant writing, we 
have after all a satisfying an- 
swer or a noble dodge. A sim- 
ilar dubeity will strike the read- 
er of the fourth essay, ,‘On the 
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Contented Life.’ He is left 
wondering whether the writer 
has really found it, when he of- 
fers us a_ pseudo - sentimental 
evasion of the problem of death 
by the Buddhist-Taoist-Epi- 
curean-Stoic method—the high 
gesture of indifference. Later 
essays are entitled ‘“Confessio 
Philosophi,” “Royce on Love and 
Loyalty,” “Mysticism: a Con- 
trast” (an examination of Berg- 
son’s Deux Sources), and “Old 
Magic and New Art” (in com- 
memoration of the two-thous- 
andth anniversary of the year of 
Virgil’s death). Professor Sing- 
er is one of the stylists in con- 
temporary American philosiphy. 
He writes with charm and easy 
grace, not infrequently to our 
discomfiture, inasmuch as_ the 
reader at times finds it easier to 
follow his words than catch the 
deeper intent of his meaning. 
The sophisticated style lends it- 
self to innuendo and indirection, 
but on occasion it leads us to be- 
wilderment as well as admira- 
tion. The present volume is ap- 
parently intended for the philo- 
sophic and literary connoisseur. 
Except for the final chapter the 
author does not commonly stoop 
to put into his native tongue 
quotations from the _ Latin, 
French, German and Italian. 


Perhaps for the average west- 
erner, there is no art more dif- 
ficult nor more needed than the 
art of “letting go.” Relaxation 
is something about which few of 
us know, for we think by anxious 
care, stress and strain, to add 
to our commercial, social, intel- 
lectual, or spiritual stature. This 
feeling really arises from a 
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sense of opposition to nature 
but it is neither the way to 
strength nor to accomplishment. 
Perhaps, of all the religions, the 
Zen Buddhists have come to the 
completest discipline of relaxa- 
tion. The philosophy and the 
practice of Zen is ably and brief- 
ly set before us in Alan W. 
Watts’ The Spirit of Zen in “The 
Wisdom of the East” series, ed- 
ited by Cranmer-Byng and Dr. 
S. A. Kapadia. 


The essential method of Zen 
is that practiced by all creative 
artists in every line. Excessive 
egoism, excessive desire for fame 
or other rewards, attention to 
technique, that is technique 
which has not been subdued into 
intuitional action by long prac- 
tice, these stand forever in the 
way of original achievement. It 
is only as the artist becomes un- 
conscious of his tools, his tech- 
nique, even of himself, as apart 
from the thing he creates, that 
he can arrive at true artistry. 
The highest expression of one’s 
self is arrived at only when the 
self is forgotten. Some day this 
principle will be widely seen not 
only as basic to all art but like- 
wise basic to all religion, all pat- 
riotism, all true achievement. It 
is the rallying point for common 
understanding in religion and in 
life. It is not only the heart of 
Zen but of the Christian gospel 
which is perfectly fulfilled in the 
words: “He that seeketh to save 
his life shall lose it; but he that 
loseth his life for My sake and 
the Gospels, shall keep it unto 
life eternal.” To read this little 
volume is to go a long way to- 
ward the deeper understanding 
of the Orient. bd We 
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edited by Ernest Rhys. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
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The ninth reprint since 1908 in the Everyman’s Library indicates the 
deathlessness of interest in this immortal book. This edition has all the 
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SUR L’ANGOISSE METAPHYSIQUE. Essai de Philosophie de la 
Philosophie. By Henri-Edouard Pirenne. Maurice Lamertin, 
Editor, Bruxelles. Pp. 144. 25 fr. 


Why should not the philosopher become philosophical ? In other words why 
should he not apply his philosophy to his own life, is the general theme of 
this dissertation on “philosophical anxiety.” It is this finer philosophy of 
living the search for ataraxia which unites its author with the ancient 
philosophers of the past. He appeals from a philosophy of dialectic and 
system to a philosophy of life. 
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Here are gathered the best-known devices for detecting and overcoming 
personal weaknesses and transforming them into character and accom- 
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a scientific procedure which has been put in practice with some thousands 
of students in a Western University. It is accompanied by a manual for 
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Fialko. Margent Press, New York. Pp. 153. $2.00. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO COLLEGE TEACHERS. By Evelyn 
Wilkinson Spieth and Fernandus Payne. Principia Press, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Pp. xv, 380. $3.25. 

QUIET CORNER. By Patience Strong. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. Pp. 62. $.50. 

PAMELA’S DAUGHTERS. By R. P. Utter and Gwendolyn B. 
SOU The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. xiii, 512. 

PROUST AND SANTAYANA. By Van Meter Ames. Willett, Clark 
and Company, Chicago. Pp. ix, 176. $2.00. 

PRINCIPLES OF CORRECT THINKING. By C. N. Patterson. 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York. Pp. xiv, 321. $2.50. 

PEDLAR’S PROGRESS: THE LIFE OF BRONSON ALCOTT. 
By Odell Shepard. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. Pp. 
xxi, 646.7°93.75. 

PROCEDURES AND METAPHYSICS. By Edward W. Strong. 
University of California Press, Berkeley. Pp. 301. $2.50. 
PHILO. Volume VII (Loeb Classical Library). Translated by F’. H. 
Colson. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. Pp. xviii, 641. 

$2.50. 

PORTALS TO FREEDOM. By Howard Colby Ives. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. Pp. 253. $2.25. 

THE RECOVERY OF IDEALS. By Georgia Harkness. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. xiii, 237. $2.00. 

THE RISE OF A UNIVERSITY: THE LATER DAYS OF OLD 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE (Vol. I). Edited by William F. Russell. 
Pp. xi, 415. THE UNIVERSITY IN ACTION (Vol. II). 
Edited by Edward C. Elliott. Pp. xv, 515. Columbia University 
Press, New York. $3.75 each volume. 

THE AMAZING FREDERIC. By Gertrude Slaughter. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. xv, 397. $3.75. 

ARCHIVES POUR LA SCIENCE ET LA REFORME SOCIALES. 
By D. Gusti. Institut Social Roumain, Bucarest, Roumania. 
Pp. 509. 50 fr. (paper cover). 
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ATOMS, MEN, AND STARS. By Rogers D. Rusk. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. Pp. xxviii, 300. $3.00. 

AFTERMATH. A Supplement to the Golden Bough. By Sir James 
George Frazer. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. xx, 
494. $3.00. 

ANARCHY OR HIERARCHY. By S. de Madariaga. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. Pp. 224. $2.50. 


AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. Symposium. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. Pp. x, 371. $3.00. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE PACIFIC. By Gregory Bienstock. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 299. $4.00. 


THOUGHTS OF DEATH AND LIFE. By William Ernest Hocking. 
Harper Brothers, New York. Pp. x, 260. $2.00. 


VERMILLION BIRD. A California Anthology. Edited by Rena 
Sheffield. The Valley Press, Redlands, California. Pp. 143. $2.50. 


A VENTURE OF FAITH. By Sir Francis Younghusband. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. 287. $3.00. 


WHEN HALF GODS GO. By Charles Lemuel Dibble. Morehouse 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. Pp. 202. $1.75. 
What are the sources of religion? Are they merely primitive fears, 
ghosts and tabus? Mr. avian Dibble thinks not but ascribes religion to 
the search after the holy which arises out of divine inspiration. He 
presents a common basis of understanding for religious men in which the 
goods of none need to be denied. The truest religion will then find its 
justification in life itself. This to the author is the true meaning of 
catholicity. The author is an intelligent and respected layman in the 
Episcopal Church. 


YOGA: A SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION. By K. T. Behanan. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. xxi, 270. $2.50. 
This work purports to be a scientific investigation of the claims, values, 
and techniques of Yoga by an East Indian who has taken the pains to 
prepare himself by graduate studies in Psychology at Yale. The book 
discusses both the philosophical and practical aspects of Yoga. 

YOGA: THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH. By Felix Guyot. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. 191. $1.50. 
A manual of Yoga exercises for those who desire to profit by the East 
Indian love of physical exercises. It claims to be adaptable to the busiest 
of modern lives, in gaining control over mind, nerves and body. 


HYPNOTIC POWER. By Colin Bennett. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 148. $1.50. 


A book for those who are interested in the practice of hypnotism for the 
curing of neuroses, inferiority complexes and nervousness, with some 
account of the value of suggestion. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


The Editor closes the series on Christianity and Worlds to Come 
with the article Worlds to Come. The writer contends for the values 
which all religions seek in common and shows that the common 
ground for understanding and discussion of such values lies in 
philosophy. In this new rapprochement Christianity should lead 
the way, finding its charter in the declaration of Him who “came 
not to destroy but to fulfil.” Only those who have doubts of the 
validity of their own system would hesitate to put it to the test of 
comparison. 


Those to whom the death of Professor Schiller will come with a 
distinct sense of loss will be glad to have these papers, written 
while he was still in health. In the current article he makes clear his 
own term of Humanism in distinction from others. His too early 
passing adds a new interest to these papers. 


Professor Wilbur Long, whose favorable presentation of Dewey’s 
philosophy of religion was enjoyed by readers of the July issue, here 
takes up the sword of criticism. If he wields it ruthlessly he is only 
following the Deweyan method as steel strikes steel. 


Few contemporary laymen possess both the scientific knowledge 
and philosophic acumen that Louis J. Hopkins brings to the discus- 
sion of Professor Hurst’s book on Heredity. Mr. Hopkins is one of 
the founders of The School of Philosophy, University of Southern 
California and an Associate of California Institute of Technology. 
He succeeds in showing the out-of-date character of mechanism in 
the methodology of modern science. 


Long-time readers will welcome the return to our pages of 
John Richard Moreland after a considerable absence. Mr. More- 


land’s pleasing verse has featured The Personalist since its 
beginning. 


Arthur A. Dubois discusses understandingly the poetic theory of 
beauty as held by Shelley, Browning and Masters and shows how 
naturally Masters has succeeded to the concepts of his predecessors. 
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